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NEW  EDITOR 


H.  Perry  Holmes  of  Detroit  has  become  the  second  editor  in  the 
history  of  the  Journal  of  Property  Management.  He  takes  over  the 
helm  from  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  of  Chicago.  Downs  was  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Journal,  in  1934,  and  since  then  has 
given  it  brilliant  direction,  developing  it  into  the  widely  heard 
and  recognized  voice  of  professional  property  management.  He 
leaves  with  our  thanks  for  his  many  years  of  unselfish  interest  and 
devoted  service. 

Perry  Holmes,  like  Downs,  has  a  passion  for  professionalism  and 
the  high  level  of  skill  represented  by  the  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
ager  designation  given  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
to  its  members.  He  was  president  of  the  Institute  in  1940,  has 
served  on  many  of  its  committees  and  is  deeply  versed  in  its  affairs. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  A.B.,  with  a  Certificate 
in  Business  Administration,  Holmes  has  for  35  years  been  active 
in  the  practice  of  management,  appraisal,  financing  and  sale  of 
income  properties  and  farms.  He  is  president  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder  of  H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc.,  an  Accredited  Management  Organ¬ 
ization.  In  1948  he  served  as  president  of  the  Detroit  Real  Estate 
Board.  Presently  he  is  a  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Counselors  and  of  NAREB. 

As  Editor  of  the  Journal,  Perry  Holmes  will  draw  on  an  extensive 
background  as  lecturer  and  writer  on  real  estate  subjects,  and  as 
originator  of  real  estate  courses  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Through  its  Publications  Committee,  now  headed  by  Emanuel 
Falk  of  Newport  News,  Virginia,  the  Journal  salutes  its  new  Editor, 
confident  that  its  editorial  future  is  in  strong  hands. 

Greetings,  Perry  HolmesI  Ave  atque  vale,  Jim  Downs! 


The  J.  C.  Nichols  Company  of  Kansas 
City  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.  The  company  presently  operates  ii 
such  centers,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small 
neighborhood  grouping  of  several  shops 
to  the  famous  Country  Club  Plaza  with 
its  more  than  i^o  retail  shops  and  350 
tenants.  Two  more  centers,  one  larger  in 
ground  area  than  the  Plaza,  are  now  on 
the  Nichols’  drafting  boards.  This  article 
presents  some  of  the  things  Nichols  has 
learned  about  this  kind  of  management 
assignment. 


LESSONS  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  ABOUT 
SHOPPING  CENTER  MANAGEMENT 
bj  Robert  S.  O’Keefe,  CPM 


[  If  we  were  to  make  one  general  statement 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  shopping 
^  center  management,  it  would  be  to  empha- 
I  size  the  importance  of  flexibility,  both  in 
j  thinking  and  in  physical  arrangement. 

Keeping  an  open  mind  is  a  must.  It  is  often 
I  baffling,  when  policies  used  successfully  for 
I  years  may  suddenly  prove  inadequate  and 
'  require  changing.  Certainly  there  are  few 
rubber-stamp,  stereotyped  rules  for  success¬ 
ful  management  of  a  shopping  center.  The 
managing  organization  must  constantly  be 
alert  to  changing  times  and  conditions. 

r 

I  Robert  O’Keefe  is  associated  with  the  Business 
Properties  Department  of  the  J.  C.  Nichols  Com¬ 
pany. 


LAYOUT  IS  NOT  MERELY 
ARCHITECTURE 

Layout  of  the  shopping  center  is  subject 
to  the  individual  creative  ability  of  the 
planner.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  street 
layout,  location  of  parking,  over-all  build¬ 
ing  design,  types  of  shops,  and  so  on.  When 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  specific  shop,  always 
consult  with  the  tenant  merchandiser.  An 
item  that  appears  correct  architecturally 
may  be  completely  wrong,  practically  con¬ 
sidered. 

For  example,  in  one  of  our  hardware 
stores  the  entrance  door  was  moved,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  architect.  It  spoiled  the 
harmony  of  his  plan,  but  the  business  of  the 
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sliop  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  because 
the  door  was  made  more  accessible  to  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic. 

Make  certain  that  items  of  this  nature  are 
discussed  with  your  leading  merchants,  who 
know  the  shopping  habits  of  the  public. 
Shops  should  be  designed  to  attract  busi¬ 
ness,  not  primarily  for  the  admiration  of 
professional  men.  Of  course,  the  ideal  is  a 
combination  of  physical  beauty  and  eco¬ 
nomic  practicality. 

An  example  of  the  need  to  change  old 
concepts  is  shown  in  our  handling  of  floor 
levels.  For  years,  the  practice  was  to  keep 
the  floor  of  the  shop  at  a  level  grade  even 
though  the  building  itself  was  on  slightly 
sloping  ground.  This  created  step-up  or 
step-down  situations  throughout  the  shop. 
It  also  created  additional  leveling  diffi¬ 
culties  when  two  adjacent  shops  were  en¬ 
larged  into  one.  Now,  we  slope  the  floor  of 
the  interior  up  to  a  maximum  of  per 
cent.  In  one  shop  on  the  Country  Club 


Plaza  with  a  north-south  dimension  of  117 
feet,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  up  to  an  11- 
inch  difference  to  the  far  side;  the  east-west 
dimension,  of  107  feet,  has  a  slope  exceed¬ 
ing  six  inches.  A  visitor  to  the  shop  never 
realizes  the  floor  is  sloping  unless  it  is  called 
to  his  attention.  This  permits  leveling  with 
the  sidewalk  and  eliminates  all  entrance 
steps  or  steps  between  departments.  The 
show  windows  on  the  exterior  are  leveled 
and  stepped-down  at  intervals  to  maintain 
a  uniform  height  from  the  sidewalk. 

Sloping  floors  present  a  problem  in  han¬ 
dling  fixtures,  but  this  can  be  readily  over¬ 
come  by  giving  advance  information  to  the 
fixture  supplier.  The  Plaza  units  are  custom 
designed  to  sit  level  on  the  sloping  floor.  It 
sounds  complicated  but  actually  does  not 
present  too  much  of  a  problem. 

BASEMENTS 

Basement  areas  receive  considerable  at¬ 
tention  in  our  planning.  Today,  we  will  not 


"We  insist  on  attractive 
windows,  and  all  windows 
must  be  night-lighted  until 
10:30  ji.ni.  This  is  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  lease.” 
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build  without  a  basement.  This  situation 
will  vary  with  different  parts  of  the  country 
but  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  basements  are 
a  valuable  asset.  The  basement  area  under 
a  group  of  shops  is  held  flexible  and  is  not 
partitioned  off  to  coincide  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  shop  above,  except  where  a  specific  lease 
arrangement  calls  for  this.  In  some  instances 
we  have  provided  an  outside  stairway  to  the 
basement  (from  the  front  sidewalk  level) 
and  the  lower  level  has  been  leased  for  ac- 
^  tivities  such  as  a  dance  studio,  barber  shop, 
j  lodge  hall  and  in  one  instance,  a  City  Hall. 
I  Many  of  our  Plaza  shops  are  merchandising 
i  their  lower  level  with  access  via  an  attractive 
inside  stairway. 

Merchandising  a  lower  level  presents  a 
challenging  problem.  It  is  difficult  to  direct 
the  normal  traffic  flow  to  this  area.  In  one 
case,  we  designed  an  open  circular  stairway 
in  the  center  of  the  first  floor,  with  attrac¬ 
tive  iron  guard  railing.  This  permits  first 
floor  customers  to  “see”  downstairs.  Light¬ 
ing  of  lower  level  merchandising  areas 
along  with  the  color  scheme  must  be  excel¬ 
lent.  A  shopper  must  not  feel  he  is  in  the 
basement.  Smart  decor,  attractive  show  cases 
and  abundant  light  will  do  the  job.  In  fact, 
a  lower  level  must  be  over-lighted,  because 
people  associate  lower  levels  with  dim  light¬ 
ing  (probably  because  most  home  base¬ 
ments  are  poorly  lighted). 

Another  item  of  consideration  in  plan¬ 
ning  is  the  use  of  alleys.  In  previous  years, 
it  was  our  practice  to  dedicate  this  space 
j  so  that  it  became  city  property,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  liability  and  maintenance.  Recent  prac¬ 
tice  indicates  it  is  better  to  retain  owner¬ 
ship  in  order  to  control  the  parking  and 
traffic  problems.  In  one  case,  we  excavated 
the  alley  area,  and  the  lower  level  now 
houses  air  conditioning  equipment  for  an 
adjacent  building  and  our  electrical  main¬ 
tenance  department.  This  would  not  have 


"We  insist  on  uniform  shop  identification.  This 
is  usually  block  letters,  indirectly  lighted.  Over¬ 
hanging  signs  are  not  permitted." 


been  possible  had  the  area  been  previously 
dedicated  and  no  longer  under  our  owner¬ 
ship  and  control. 

SIGNS 

In  all  of  our  shopping  areas  we  have  a 
firm  policy  governing  overhanging  signs— 
in  fact,  they  are  not  f)ermitted.  We  are 
aware  that  it  pays  to  advertise  but  we  also 
believe  that  our  merchants  are  in  business 
to  sell  merchandise,  not  to  merchandise 
signs.  A  conglomeration  of  flashing  over¬ 
head,  over-the-walk  signs  may  completely 
ruin  the  effect  of  a  smartly  planned  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  give  it  the  air  of  a  gaudy 
carnival.  Of  course,  the  sign  people  won’t 
love  me  for  this  statement,  but  that’s  our 
policy  and  we  are  sticking  with  it.  We’ll 
let  the  thousands  of  shoppers  who  visit  our 
areas  decide  if  we  are  wrong. 

To  carry  this  one  step  further,  little  or 
no  neon  is  used  on  the  Plaza.  We  insist  on 
uniform  shop  identification,  where  possible, 
uniform  style  of  lettering  and  placement  of 
the  identification.  This  is  usually  block  let¬ 
ters,  indirectly  lighted  and  centered  above 


the  entrance  ways.  The  effect  is  good.  We 
also  insist  on  uniform  awnings.  It  is  our 
policy  to  install  the  necessary  mechanism 
for  the  awning  but  the  tenant  provides  his 
own  covering  cloth  to  our  specifications  of 
design  and  color.  The  uniformity  makes  for 
a  more  attractive  area.  We  insist  on  attrac¬ 
tive  windows  and  all  windows  must  be 
night-lighted  until  10:30  p.m.  This  is  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  lease.  We  provide  time  clocks 
for  each  window  circuit. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

Air  conditioning  is  now  becoming  almost 
universal.  We’ve  had  our  problems  in  air 
conditioning  the  older  buildings,  as  has 
everyone.  Individual  shop  units  are  desir¬ 
able  (as  well  as  with  heating)  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  type  of  operation  of  the 
various  tenants.  For  example,  an  account¬ 


ant’s  office  may  close  on  Friday  night  and 
not  be  open  until  Monday,  while  in  the 
same  building  a  drug  store  may  remain  open 
every  day  and  keep  late  hours.  You  can’t 
afford  to  cool  unused  areas. 

Leakage  through  the  roof  and  damage 
from  air  conditioning  water  towers  must  be 
anticipated  and  precautionary  steps  taken. 
In  some  cases  tenants  have  installed  their 
own  equipment  but  have  neglected  to  real¬ 
ize  the  cost  of  220-volt  wiring  from  the 
meter  room,  which  came  as  a  great  shock! 
Items  of  this  nature  should  be  explained 
when  the  lease  is  signed.  Always,  always 
point  out  the  bad  with  the  good  when  nego¬ 
tiating. 

PARKING 

Many  thousands  of  words  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  parking.  It  is  a  comprehensive  sub- 


*‘We  prefer  to  speak  of  parking  in  terms  of  number  of  car  stalls  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
selling  area.  This  is  more  realistic." 
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ject  and  no  one  has  found  the  perfect  an¬ 
swer.  We  note  that  many  times  the  amount 
of  parking  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  parking 
area  to  shopping  area.  We  believe  this  is  an 
ambiguous,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a  danger¬ 
ous  way  of  showing  available  facilities.  We 
prefer  to  speak  of  parking  availability  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  car  stalls  per  i  ,000 
square  feet  of  selling  area.  This  is  a  more 
realistic  basis  on  which  to  compare  differ¬ 
ent  shopping  areas. 

According  to  available  records,  we  were 
the  first  suburban  shopping  area  planned  to 
cater  exclusively  to  the  carriage  trade. 
When  the  Plaza  was  begun,  there  were  no 
surface  transportation  lines  serving  the  area. 
Our  first  parking  lots  were  not  merely  a 
leveled-off  piece  of  unused  ground.  They 
were  planned.  The  surface  was  dropped  12 
to  1 5  inches  below  the  pedestrian  walk  level 
to  permit  the  shoppers  to  look  over  the  cars, 
not  directly  into  them.  Tile-covered,  four- 
foot  high  parapet  walls  with  artistic  land¬ 
scaping  encloses  the  surface  areas. 

The  wide,  open  vista  is  not  obstructed;  in 
fact,  pedestrians  often  do  not  realize  they 
are  walking  by  a  parking  area.  They  can  see 
the  shops  on  the  opposite  side— an  impor¬ 
tant  merchandising  feature.  Originally, 
each  car  stall  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  parking  in  such  a  stall  can  be  han¬ 
dled.  But  in  our  continual  effort  to  make 
shopping  on  the  Plaza  a  more  pleasant  ac¬ 
tivity  (and  in  view  of  the  predominance  of 
women  drivers)  at  considerable  expense  we 
have  relined  all  the  stalls  to  widths  from 
eight  feet  six  inches  to  nine  feet.  This  also 
eliminates  much  of  the  overlapping  of  stalls 
—one  car  using  up  two  areas.  To  accom¬ 
modate  the  newer  and  lower  car  models,  we 
have  lowered  some  of  our  curbs  in  areas  of 
parallel  and  angle  parking. 

We  are  continually  studying  turning 
radii,  ramp  grades,  enclosed  versus  open. 
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flat  lines  versus  marker  buttons,  and  so  on. 
Parking  is  a  never-ending  subject,  vital  to 
every  shopping  area.  No  Plaza  shop  is  more 
than  350  feet  from  some  off-street  parking 
area.  All  parking  is  free.  So  far  we  do  not 
have  time  limits  or  tickets  to  validate,  but 
as  time  goes  on  and  cost  goes  up,  this  policy 
may  or  may  not  be  changed. 

LEASES 

A  few  items  pertaining  to  percentage 
leases  may  be  of  interest.  Such  leases  should 
be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  by  the  tenant. 
It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  both  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  that  the  rent  be  paid  as  the 
business  is  done,  and  that  the  tenant  not  be 
confronted  with  a  large  amount  (several 
months’  accumulation)  at  one  time. 

Too  frequently,  a  tenant  has  tax  obliga¬ 
tions,  increased  merchandise  shipments  and 
a  rent  payment  simultaneously.  Doing  busi¬ 
ness  these  days  is  a  strain  on  the  cash  re¬ 
serve  under  the  best  of  conditions.  We  try 
to  ease  the  load  as  much  as  possible  and 
often  find  it  necessary  to  make  seasonable 
adjustments.  For  example,  a  shop  whose 
major  business  occurs  in  the  summer  might 
have  a  substantial  six-months’  summer  rent 
and  a  low  minimum  six  months’  winter 
rent.  Adjustments  are  then  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  percentage  lease  provisions. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  only 
after  a  history  of  operation  of  the  particular 
shop. 

We  have  never  determined  a  fair  basis  for 
renewal  options.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
write  these  into  a  lease.  The  only  safe  way 
the  property  owner  would  have  to  protect 
himself  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  rent  during  the  option  period.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  he  will  be  able  to  forecast  ac¬ 
curately  the  proper  increase.  Therefore  at 
the  time  for  the  option  to  be  exercised,  it 
will  develop  frequently  that  the  lease  must 
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be  re-negotiated.  We  believe,  too,  that  an 
option  is  a  one-sided  agreement  wherein 
the  landlord  is  requested  to  express  himself 
for  a  future  rental  while  the  tenant  has  the 
choice  at  a  later  date.  Any  agreement  which 
is  not  fair  to  both  parties  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  workable  arrangement. 

Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the 
clause  stipulating  the  basis  on  which  the 
percentage  is  to  be  figured.  Numerous  leases 
have  been  found  to  read  “gross  sales”  which 
serve  in  many  respects  but  fall  far  short  in 
many  others.  In  the  event  of  a  large  store 
having  lease  departments,  this  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  cover  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
tenant  from  his  sublessee  and  not  actually 
cover  the  gross  sales  by  the  subleases  of  his 
particular  department.  This  item  should  be 
spelled  out  in  the  lease  so  that  the  landlord 
receives  the  benefit  of  all  sales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  services  within  the  premises. 


Thought  should  be  given  to  income  from 
alterations,  repairs,  deliveries,  and  so  on. 

Recently  it  was  brought  to  our  attention 
that  a  lease  which  provides  for  the  approval 
of  the  landlord  prior  to  any  subleasing  or 
assignment,  does  not  actually  go  far  enough 
in  its  coverage.  Our  company  has  included 
a  paragraph  which  stipulates  that,  “In  the 
event  of  a  corporation,  the  sale  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  would  be  the  basis  for 
the  J.  C.  Nichols  Company  to  cancel  or  re¬ 
consider  the  lease.” 

A  case  in  point  was  a  high-grade  furniture 
store  that  sold  its  stock  to  a  mail  order  type 
of  furniture  store  and  thus  changed  the 
character  of  the  operation  completely.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  stock  transfer,  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  land¬ 
lord  for  the  assignment  of  subleasing  since 
no  actual  assignment  or  subleasing  took 
place. 


'Frankly,  we  do  not  have  a  set  policy  on  shop  groupings,  nor  do  we  believe  there  should  be  one. 


Shopping  Center  Management 


Another  clause  which  should  get  careful 
consideration  is  the  possible  use  of  a  recip¬ 
rocal  insurance  clause  wherein  it  is  agreed 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  that 
their  respective  insurance  companies  cover¬ 
ing  them  for  loss  by  fire  or  damage,  etc.,  will 
not  look  to  the  other  party  for  recourse  in 
the  event  of  a  casualty.  In  other  words,  in 
the  event  of  fire,  the  insurance  company  of 
the  landlord  will  pay  for  its  damage  and  the 
insurance  company  of  the  tenant  shall  reim¬ 
burse  the  tenant.  Neither  of  the  insurance 
companies  involved  will  cause  their  respec¬ 
tive  clients  to  file  suit  against  the  other  for 
recovery.  Although  this  actually  works  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  tenant,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  clause  worthy  of  favorable 
consideration. 

SHOP  GROUPINGS 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about  our 
policy  on  shop  groupings.  Frankly,  we  do 
not  have  a  set  policy,  nor  do  we  believe 
there  should  be  one.  Several  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  throughout  the  country  have  been  de¬ 


“A  properly  managed  merchants’  association  is 
a  must.  The  chairman  of  the  promotion  com¬ 
mittee  can  indeed  be  a  hero  ...” 


veloped  on  the  basis  that  all  shops  of  one 
kind  should  be  grouped  together.  But  so 
many  factors  are  involved,  this  is  really  a 
problem  for  the  individual  landlord.  With 
our  physical  plan  in  the  Plaza,  we  believe  it 
is  important  to  create  a  pulling  power  at  all 
points.  We  do  not  want  an  unbalanced  situ¬ 
ation  and  accordingly  we  have  deliberately 
separated  stores  of  a  similar  character.  This 
program  has  worked  advantageously  in  our 
case.  It  might  not  for  some  other  area.  We 
prefer  six  90  per  cent  areas  within  the  cen¬ 
ter  rather  than  one  100  per  cent  area  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  diminishing  percentage. 

PROMOTION 

A  properly  managed  merchants’  associa¬ 
tion  is  a  necessity  for  a  successful  center  to¬ 
day.  Within  the  association,  the  promo¬ 
tional  committee,  made  up  of  the  merchants 
themselves,  plus  professional  promotional 
assistance,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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functions,  and  one  which  will  create  the 
widest  divergence  of  opinions.  But  it  is  a 
must  in  any  case.  The  competitive  market 
developing  between  shopping  centers  in  any 
one  metropolitan  area  requires  a  high-grade 
kind  of  promotion. 

The  chairman  of  a  merchants’  promotion 
committee  is  a  hero  indeed  when  he  obtains 
uniform  approval  on  any  overall  promo¬ 
tional  project.  The  varied  types  of  shops,  the 
varied  seasonal  requirements,  plus  the 
varied  management  personalities  will  result 
in  a  hodge-podge  of  ideas  that  must  all  be 
screened  down  for  a  common  cause. 

A  good  axiom  for  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tion  is,  “What’s  good  for  one  is  good  for  all.’’ 
There  will  always  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  merchants  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
let  “the  other  fellow”  spend  his  money,  and 
then  ride  along  on  the  wave,  but  everyone 
should  share  on  some  common  basis  in 
every  “area”  promotion.  Personal  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  project  will  always  create  personal 
interest. 

The  Country  Club  Plaza  uses  newspaper 
display,  billboard  and  direct  mail  to  a  large 
extent.  Our  company,  as  the  landlord,  shares 
in  all  promotions.  We  have  established  a  di¬ 
rect  mail  addressing  department  which  op¬ 
erates  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Over  50,000 
names  are  on  file  and  plated,  most  of  them 
being  supplied  by  the  merchants  them¬ 
selves.  Pin-pointed  direct  mail  programs  by 
the  individual  merchants  have  proved 
highly  successful. 

We  use  seasonal  promotions  to  advantage. 
For  years,  our  Christmas  lighting  has  been 
a  spectacle  creating  national  attention  and 
attracting  visitors  from  a  wide  area.  During 
Easter,  huge  six-foot  tall  bunnies  adorn 
many  street  corners,  and  one  parking  area 
is  set  aside  for  two  weeks  as  the  “Plaza  Easter 
Wonderland.”  Here,  large  plaster  cast  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  camels,  turtles,  elephants,  peli¬ 


cans,  etc.,  are  gaily  colored  and  arranged  to 
permit  the  youngsters  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  while  sitting  on  the  animals.  Over 
50,000  children  visit  our  Easter  Wonder¬ 
land  during  the  two-week  period.  Many  are 
from  out  of  town,  and  of  course  they  are 
accompanied  by  their  parents.  This  brings 
business  to  the  Plaza. 

We  have  morning  book  reviews,  sessions 
for  bridge  lessons,  talks  on  decoration,  trav¬ 
elogs,  and  many  similar  events.  The  women 
stay  for  lunch  on  the  Plaza  and  a  shopping 
tour  afterwards. 

For  years  we  have  had  an  organization  for 
newcomers  to  Kansas  City.  This  group  is 
known  as  the  Plaza  Amigas  and  is  directed 
by  a  hostess  working  for  the  merchants’  as¬ 
sociation.  She  makes  personal  calls  on  new¬ 
comers.  This  is  very  definitely  not  a  “wel¬ 
come  wagon”  style  of  call,  but  a  friendly 
visit  to  tell  them  about  the  Plaza.  No  free 
coupons  for  give-a-ways— everything  is  han¬ 
dled  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  “welcome  to 
Kansas  City”  to  the  new  housewife.  The 
Plaza  Amigas  has  its  own  bowling  league  on 
regular  schedules,  bridge  parties  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  dinner  parties,  and  so  on.  At  each 
gathering.  Plaza  merchants  supply  door 
prizes.  Many  life-long  friends  have  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  first  meetings  in  the  Plaza 
Amigas.  The  membership  is  limited  to  a 
two-year  duration,  thus  there  is  a  constant 
incoming  group  of  new  faces  and  the  size 
of  the  membership  does  not  become  un¬ 
wieldy. 

Yes,  one  must  indeed  be  flexible  in  the 
management  of  a  shopping  center.  It  has  be¬ 
come  big  business  and  a  true  challenge  to 
management’s  administrative  and  creative 
ability— an  ever-changing  challenge  in  the 
analysis  of  merchandising  methods,  cus¬ 
tomer  shopping  habits  and  area  develop¬ 
ment  trends.  The  manager  must  be  alert  to 
changing  times  and  conditions. 


What  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  must  the  landlord 
protect  himself  against  in  negotiating  percentage  leases?  Here  is 
an  examination  of  court  action  in  disputes  involving  rentals  based 
on  a  percentage  of  gross  sales.  Unless  carefully  drawn,  such  a  lease 
may  actually  produce  rentals  lower  than  the  property  justifies. 

WATCH  THAT  PERCENTAGE  LEASE! 


bj>  Lawrence  L.  Lasser 

The  GALLOPING  PROSPERITY  of  recent  years, 
following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  great 
depression,  vividly  illustrates  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  percentage  lease  as  an  equitable 
basis  for  the  landlord-tenant  relationship. 
Originally  developed  for  farmland  rental  in 
a  feudal  society,  it  has  flourished  in  the 
past  20  years  because  of  its  suitability 
for  commercial  leasing.  However,  swept  up 
in  the  recent  wave  of  popularity  of  the  per¬ 
centage  lease,  landlords  may  well  find  that 
the  arrangement  which  they  accepted  as  a 
panacea  for  rental  ills  in  good  and  bad 
times,  does  not  afford  them  the  advantages 
which  they  expected. 

(  This  type  of  lease  may  be  successfully 
adapted  to  certain  rental  situations,  for 
others  it  is  disastrous.  Even  in  those  situ¬ 
ations  well  suited  to  its  use,  unless  properly 
negotiated  and  carefully  drawn,  the  per¬ 
centage  lease  will  produce  rentals  lower  than 
the  property  justifies,  as  well  as  controversy 

!  and  litigation  between  landlord  and  ten- 

La WHENCE  Lasser  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
of  Rutgers  Law  School,  counsel  to  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark,  Irvington  and  Hillside,  and  a 
member  of  the  Newark  law  firm  of  Lasser  and  Lasser. 
Peter  Pasbjerg  is  past  president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark,  Irvington  and  Hillside,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Peter  F.  Pasbjerg  Co.,  Inc.  real  estate  brokers 
and  mortgage  bankers. 


and  Peter  F.  Pasbjerg 

ant.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present 
some  of  the  problems  found  at  the  heart 
of  the  percentage  lease,  the  rental  clause. 

The  percentage  lease  has  many  advantages 
over  the  flat  rental  lease.  When  properly 
used,  it  makes  possible  the  best  and  highest 
utilization  of  the  land  and  its  improvements, 
for  it  is  geared  to  the  business  cycle.  A 
rental  based  on  sales  volume  or  other  eco¬ 
nomic  criteria  of  ability  to  pay  protects  the 
landlord  from  the  inroads  of  inflation  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  tenant  of  re¬ 
taining  the  location  and  good  will  during 
good  times  and  bad  without  fear  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rentals  during  periods  of  recession. 
The  fluctuating  rental  thus  reduces  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  business  cycle  for  both  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  for  neither  need  guess 
whether  prosperity  or  depression  lies  ahead 
when  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
For  this  reason,  both  parties  may  enter 
into  the  negotiations  in  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise,  for  each  knows  that  the  rental 
will  rise  or  fall  with  the  business  cycle 
and  the  success  of  the  tenant.  The  per¬ 
centage  lease  affords  the  tenant  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  the  risk  of  a  new  venture 
or  location  with  his  landlord. 

In  spite  of  the  many  advantages,  partic¬ 
ularly  impressive  in  times  when  the  eco- 
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nomic  trend  is  inflationary,  the  landlord,  his 
broker  and  his  attorney  must  understand 
that  the  percentage  lease  is  a  specialized 
leasing  tool  to  be  utilized  only  in  those 
limited  situations  to  which  it  is  suited. 
When  used  properly,  it  is  a  valuable  device; 
when  misused,  it  causes  loss  and  dissension. 

Theoretically,  the  landlord  sacrifices  fixed 
income  in  good  times  and  bad,  for  high 
income  during  times  of  high  business  activ¬ 
ity.  He  seeks  to  exchange  rental  leniency 
during  lean  years  for  a  larger  return  in  good 
years  when  his  tenant  can  better  afford  to 
pay. 

However,  the  practical  achievement  of 
this  theoretical  goal  is  hampered  by  a  natural 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  pay 
as  small  a  rental  as  possible.  When  business 
is  slow  the  tenant  is  only  too  happy  to 
share  his  misfortunes  with  his  landlord, 
but  in  good  times  the  tenant  may  seek  to 
avoid  sharing  his  profits. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem 
faced  by  every  landlord  whose  rental  is 
geared  to  gross  sales,  profits  or  other  measure 
of  the  tenant’s  business  activity  is  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  intentional  or  unintentional 
diversion  of  sales  or  profits  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  loss  of  rental.  (Although  many 
meaures  of  profit  and  volume  have  been  used 
in  percentage  leasing,  we  limit  our  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  article  to  those  which  are 
based  on  some  variation  of  gross  sales, 
this  being  not  only  the  most  common  but 
also  the  simplest  from  an  accounting  stand¬ 
point.) 

TENANT  SELECTION 

The  landlord’s  first  consideration  and 
best  protection  is  the  selection  of  a  tenant 
whose  integrity  and  responsibility  are  be¬ 
yond  question.  The  wording  of  a  written 
lease,  no  matter  how  skilled,  cannot  sub¬ 
stitute  for  care  in  tenant  selection.  No 


lease  clause  can  compel  a  tenant  to  operate 
his  business  with  skill  and  diligence,  or 
be  completely  honest  in  reporting  sales  or 
profits  when  his  nature  and  inclination  are  . 
otherwise.  ' 

Proper  tenant  selection  depends  upon  the  ■ 
nature  of  the  enterprise  to  be  conducted  in 
the  leased  premises.  Service  businesses,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  suitable  because  of  ^ 
the  difficulty  of  checking  sales  and  profits,  i 
Jewelry  stores,  fur  stores  and  antique  shops  I 
which  depend  upon  large,  single-item  sales  I 
are  undesirable  as  percentage  lease  tenants  * 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  tenant  I 
can  conceal  the  true  sales  figures.  Food  j 
stores,  department  stores  and  men’s  and  | 
women’s  specialty  shops,  shoe  stores,  and 
the  like  are  best  suited  to  percentage  leasing 
because  of  the  customary  use  of  sales  slips 
and  standard  accounting  procedure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  volume  sale  of  relatively 
low  priced  items. 

However,  one-man  operations  and  two- 
price  stores  in  these  categories  must  be 
avoided  because  of  the  difficulty  of  confirm¬ 
ing  the  actual  sales  figures.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  percentage  leasing  should  be 
limited  to  better  locations.  Tenants  with 
sound  systems  of  audit  and  accounting  who 
utilize  the  services  of  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  and  who  are  large  enough  to  re¬ 
port  their  actual  sales  accurately  can  be  more 
readily  found  for  these  locations.  This  does 
not  mean  that  percentage  leases  are  limited 
to  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  for 
there  are  many  sound  percentage  lease  ten¬ 
ants  (such  as  gas  stations  and  local  food 
markets)  found  in  outlying  locations.  Fringe 
areas  may  be  a  too  per  cent  location  for  gas 
stations  and  local  food  markets.  Whether 
the  location  is  a  too  per  cent  location  for 
the  prospective  tenant  is  the  test  to  be  used. 

Having  determined  that  the  tenant  and 
the  location  are  suitable  for  percentage  leas- 
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ing,  the  landlord  must  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
lease  which  will  protect  him  as  adequately 
as  a  written  instrument  can  from  acts  of  the 
tenant  which  may  reduce  expected  rentals. 
A  knowledge  of  the  court  decisions  and  their 
interpretations  of  specific  clauses  and  lan- 
[  guage  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  what 
j  clauses  should  be  included,  what  specific  lan¬ 
guage  to  use,  and  what  to  avoid.  Those 

i I  clauses  which  should  be  included  depend  in 
part  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  courts 
will  interpret  the  lease  should  litigation 
arise. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

Our  courts  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
f  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  percentage  lease 
and  generally  have  insisted  upon  applying 
the  legal  principles  common  to  all  leases 
dating  back  to  the  English  common  law. 

Fundamental  among  these  is  the  right  of  a 
tenant  to  the  full  and  unrestricted  use  and 
dominion  of  the  leased  premises  subject 
only  to  the  express  limitations  of  the  lease. 
This  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  premises 
includes  the  right  not  to  use  the  property 
if  the  tenant  so  chooses.  I’he  fact  that  the 
right  to  full  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
leased  premises  also  means  the  right  not 
to  use  if  the  tenant  so  desires,  is  often  over¬ 
looked  in  the  preparation  of  percentage 
leases. 

Coupled  with  this  right  to  use  or  not  to 
use  is  the  tenant’s  right  to  transfer  the 
leasehold  interest  freely  unless  specifically 
limited  by  the  lease.  Percentage  leases  can 
leave  the  landlord  at  the  mercy  of  the  ten¬ 
ant  because  the  rental  is  dependent  upon 
the  tenant’s  use  and  efforts  alone.  Inserting 
a  percentage  rental  clause  in  a  standard 
lease,  as  is  the  situation  in  so  many  of  the 
litigated  cases,  further  subjects  the  landlord 
to  the  whim  of  the  tenant.  Without  special 
clauses  requiring  the  tenant  to  use  the  leased 


premises  for  the  purposes  intended,  the 
courts  have  applied  the  common  law  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  use  and  assignability, 
resulting  in  loss  to  the  landlord. 

BERLAND  v.  HAHNE 

The  recent  New  jersey  case  of  Berland  v. 
Hahne  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
in  enforcing  percentage  leases. 

Hahne  and  Company,  a  large  and  success¬ 
ful  Newark  department  store,  planned  to 
open  a  branch  store  in  suburban  Montclair. 
To  this  end,  Hahne  entered  into  a  percent¬ 
age  lease  in  1937  with  the  owner  of  a  two- 
story  and  basement  building  in  the  center  of 
the  Montclair  retail  shopping  district. 
Hahne  was  to  occupy  the  first  floor  and  part 
of  the  basement  and  pay  a  rental  of  “4  per 
cent  of  the  net  sales”  with  a  minimum  an¬ 
nual  rental  of  $8,400.  The  tenancy  contin¬ 
ued  through  several  renewals  of  the  lease 
and  several  changes  of  ownership.  Tenant’s 
operation  of  the  store  was  successful  and  the 
rental  rose  from  the  minimum  of  $8,400  in 
1938  to  over  $25,00  in  1948. 

In  1948,  Hahne  purchased  the  property 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  leased 
premises  and  constructed  a  modern  two- 
story  department  store  building.  The  new 
store  opened  for  business  early  in  1951. 
Hahne,  which  previously  had  sold  good 
quality  women’s  and  children’s  apparel  and 
accessories  in  the  leased  premises,  continued 
the  old  store  under  the  name  “Hahne’s 
Budget  Shop,”  carrying  lower  priced  wom¬ 
en’s  and  children’s  apparel,  shifting  the 
higher-priced  women’s  and  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  as  well  as  several  new  departments  to 
the  new  building. 

The  court  in  its  findings  of  fact  stated 
that  Hahne’s  “new  store  was  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  standards  of  de¬ 
partment  store  design.  Its  modern  furnish¬ 
ings,  fixtures,  and  equipment  are  calculated 
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to  attract  the  shopper  and  its  departments 
are  arranged  so  that  the  shopper  may  wander 
through  them  with  ease  and  convenience. 
These  facilities  are  designed  to  overcome 
sales  resistance  and  to  stimulate  the  impulse 
to  buy.”  The  rentals  of  approximately  $25,- 
000  in  1948,  1949  and  1950  were  reduced  to 
$17,800  in  1951  and  approximately  $14,000 
in  1952. 

The  lease  was  a  typical  flat  rental  lease 
with  a  percentage  rental  clause.  Other  than 
the  reporting  of  yearly  net  sales  certified 
by  a  certified  public  accountant,  the  lease 
contained  none  of  the  other  protective 
clauses  such  as  business  hours,  management, 
types  of  merchandise,  assigning  and  subleas¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  competing  business,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  for  the  landlord’s 
protection  in  a  percentage  lease.  (A  large 
number  of  the  percentage  leases  which  are 
the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  United 
States  suffer  from  the  same  failing.) 

The  landlord  felt  that  he  had  been 
wronged  by  the  tenant’s  constructing  and 
operating  a  modern  store  across  the  street 
which  seriously  depleted  sales  of  the  store  in 
his  building.  Concerned  as  well  about  the 
possibility  of  the  tenant’s  assigning  or  sub¬ 
leasing,  the  landlord  brought  suit  seeking 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
business  to  the  new  store  and  to  prevent  the 
assignment  of  the  lease. 

Unable  to  rely  upon  any  specific  clause, 
the  landlord  cited  the  general  statement 
contained  in  the  lease  that  the  premises 
were  to  be  used  for  “retail  mercantile  pur¬ 
poses”  and  claimed  that  there  was  an  implied 
condition  in  every  percentage  lease  that  the 
lease  was  for  “the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  good  faith,  in  the 
manner  usual  and  customary  with  respect 
to  businesses  of  this  character,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  good  business  principles,  so  as  to 
increase  its  sales  in  as  large  an  amount  as 


reasonably  possible,  to  the  end  that  the 
landlord  would  realize  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  rent.” 

He  stated  that  in  1939  his  building  had 
just  been  completed.  Its  business  potential 
was  unknown  and  likewise  the  tenant’s  move 
to  the  suburbs  was  an  experimental  venture. 
The  percentage  device  was  selected  to  best 
share  the  risks  and  possible  profits  of  the 
new  venture.  When  the  business  prospered, 
the  tenant  deprived  the  landlord  of  the 
fruits  of  his  investment  by  constructing 
the  new  store  across  the  street,  and  diverting 
a  substantial  amount  of  business  to  it. 

The  court  held  that  the  terms  of  the  lease 
did  not  prevent  the  tenant  in  good  faith 
from  “adding  to,  or  with-drawing  from  the 
premises,  or  operating  in  the  new  store, 
whatever  departments  its  business  judgment 
dictates  should  be  operated  therein.” 

In  arriving  at  this  decision,  the  court 
sought  specific  language  in  the  lease  pre¬ 
venting  such  diversion  of  sales.  Finding 
none,  it  concluded  that  the  parties  could 
not  have  intended  to  prevent  such  diversion. 
It  relied  upon  the  general  legal  principle 
that  a  court  will  not  make  a  better  or  differ¬ 
ent  contract  than  the  parties  themselves  have 
seen  fit  to  enter  into. 

Further,  it  followed  the  strict  common  law 
rule  of  interpretation  of  contracts  affecting 
land,  that  the  court  will  not  look  with  favor 
upon  attempts  to  restrict  the  free  use  of 
land.  It  found  no  specific  restriction  in  the 
lease  preventing  the  construction  of  a  new 
and  competing  store  and  therefore  held  this 
to  be  a  lawful  act  dictated  by  economic  de¬ 
velopments,  not  a  purposeful  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  landlord.  The  right  to  build  the 
new  store  carried  with  it  the  right  to  shift 
departments  as  good  business  practice  dic¬ 
tated  even  though  such  shift  would  resulf  in 
loss  of  rentals  to  the  landlord.  The  court 
rejected  the  landlord’s  contention  that  im- 
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plicit  in  the  making  of  a  percentage  lease  is 
the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  tenant 
will  not  compete  in  the  area  with  sales  in 
the  leased  premises. 

Thus  the  court  found  that  expansion  was 
'  required  by  increased  business,  that  the  ten- 
I  ant  acted  in  accordance  with  good  business 
I  practices  and  not  in  bad  faith,  and  that  no 
specific  wording  in  the  lease  prevented  such 
expansion.  It  compelled  the  landlord  to 
continue  the  unfavorable  marriage  for  the 
duration  of  the  lease,  a  period  of  ten  more 
years. 

As  for  the  tenant’s  right  to  assign  or 
sublease,  the  court  in  the  Hahne  case  seems 
to  have  done  an  about-face.  Once  deciding 
i  that  the  tenant  may  divert  sales,  the  court 

[recognized  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  per¬ 
centage  lease  and  determined  that  the  tenant 
had  no  right  to  assign  or  sublease  (there 
is  no  indication  that  the  tenant  had  any 
i  intention  of  doing  this).  The  court  said: 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lessor  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  merchandising  ability,  es¬ 
tablished  reputation,  and  general  business 
acumen  and  integrity  of  Hahne  &  Company, 
i  To  permit  a  substitution  of  tenants  either 
=  by  a  sublease  or  by  an  assignment,  would 
I  frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  this  lease 
was  entered  into  and  deprive  the  lessor  of 
the  benefits  of  his  contract.”  On  appeal,  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  affirmed  without 
comment. 

:  Berland  v.  Hahne  &  Co.  is  an  example  of 

\  diversion  of  sales  and  rearrangement  of  de- 
i  partments  which  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
[  vented  when  the  lease  was  negotiated.  At 
that  time,  the  tenant  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  a  protective  clause  because  it 
had  no  intention  of  doing  more  than  operat- 
j  ing  in  the  leased  premises. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  court  men¬ 
tioned  in  its  opinion  that  at  various  times  in 
the  past  the  tenant  made  certain  changes  in 


its  departments,  eliminating  some  lines  and 
adding  others.  The  court  felt  that  failure 
of  the  landlord  to  object,  constituted  an 
acquiescence  in  a  policy  of  changes  by  the 
tenant  when  dictated  by  business  require¬ 
ments.  Apparently  there  was  a  feeling  by  the 
court  that  this  acquiescence  carried  over  to 
the  two  competing  stores  situation.  This 
would  indicate  that  a  landlord  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  exercise  diligence  during  the  term 
of  the  lease  in  approving  changes  in  mer¬ 
chandising  procedure  only  when  such 
changes  will  not  adversely  affect  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE  LANDLORD 

What  type  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  must  the  landlord  protect  himself 
against  in  making  percentage  leases?  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  those  disputes  which  have 
reached  the  courts  in  the  past  three  decades 
throughout  the  country  reveals  five  specific 
types  of  action  on  the  part  of  tenants  which 
have  resulted  in  reduced  rentals  to  the  land¬ 
lord: 

(i)  Diversion  of  sales  to  locations  out¬ 
side  the  leased  premises;  (2)  change  in  the 
type  of  business  conducted  in  the  leased 
premises;  (3)  abandonment  of  the  leased 
premises;  (4)  assignment  and  subletting; 
(5)  the  contention  that  certain  items  are 
not  to  be  included  within  the  definition  of 
gross  sales. 

Generally,  judicial  decisions  have  been 
unfavorable  to  the  landlord,  partly  because 
the  landlord  has  not  adequately  protected 
himself  and  partly  because  the  courts  have 
relied  upon  English  common  law  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  typical  flat  rent  lease  rather 
than  appreciating  the  special  nature  of  the 
percentage  lease. 

In  each  case  a  decision  favorable  to  the 
landlord  would  have  been  reached  had  the 
lease  expressly  set  forth  the  obligations  of 
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the  tenant  peculiar  to  the  particular  per¬ 
centage  lease,  rather  than  remaining  silent 
and  relying  upon  the  court  to  read  into 
the  lease  clauses  which  would  protect  the 
landlord  from  actions  of  the  tenant  which 
reduce  rentals. 

DIVERSION  OF  GROSS  SALES 
TO  OTHER  LOCATIONS 

By  accepting  a  percentage  lease  the  land¬ 
lord  has  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  business 
cycle.  He  has  agreed  to  accept  large  rentals 
when  sales  are  high  and  small  rentals  when 
sales  are  low.  He  is  satisfied  to  accept  this 
risk  because  of  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the 
tenant  and  because  of  the  general  effect  of 
the  business  cycle  on  the  economy. 

However,  his  carefully  calculated  risks 
can  be  upset  by  acts  of  the  tenant  which 
run  counter  to  the  business  cycle.  The  ten¬ 
ant  can  decrease  sales  by  removing  depart¬ 
ments  or  high-priced  volume  items  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location,  or  by  operating  similar  de¬ 
partments  or  stores  in  competing  locations. 
As  sales  increase,  impetus  for  legitimate  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  tenant’s  business  becomes 
stronger.  Often  the  landlord  willing  to  trade 
low  rental  when  sales  are  low  for  high  rental 
in  good  times  finds  that  he  does  not  receive 
the  high  rental  for  which  he  bargained. 
Good  times  may  induce  expansion  by  the 
tenant  which  could  reduce  sales  in  the  leased 
premises,  as  occurred  in  the  Hahne  &  Co. 
case.  The  decrease  in  gross  sales  may  be  due 
to  an  intentional  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  minimize  rentals  on  premises 
leased  on  a  percentage  basis  and  to  divert 
sales  to  premises  which  he  has  rented  on  a 
flat  basis  or  which  are  owned  by  the  tenant. 
It  may  unintentionally  result  from  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  legitimate  expansion  in  the  business 
area.  Whether  the  diversion  of  gross  sales  be 
due  to  legitimate  or  evil  intentions,  it  results 
in  a  net  loss  to  the  landlord. 


Generally,  removal  of  profitable  depart-  | 
ments  will  not  be  prohibited,  no  matter  how  I 
drastic  the  resulting  reduction  in  rentals,  1 
unless  the  lease  specifically  denominates  the  || 
departments  to  be  operated  by  the  tenant.  ’ 
In  the  absence  of  explicit  expression  in  the 
lease,  such  prohibition  will  be  implied  when 
the  court  finds  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
had  in  mind  exactly  the  type  of  business  to 
be  conducted  in  the  premises  and  there  is 
some  general  language  in  the  lease  to  sup¬ 
port  this  judicial  conclusion. 

CHANGE  IN  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  } 

The  tenant’s  mode  of  operation  vitally 
affects  the  landlord’s  rentals.  How  closely 
can  the  landlord  control  the  operation  of 
the  business  of  the  tenant?  Generally,  courts  t 
are  reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  | 
a  tenant’s  business.  J 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  ’ 

LEASED  PREMISES 

Every  percentage  lease  would  seem  to  have 
at  its  very  core  the  condition  that  the  tenant  | 
will  continue  in  the  active  conduct  of  its  | 
business  in  the  leased  premises.  However  ; 
most  courts,  applying  general  common  law  f 
principles  to  freedom  of  use  of  the  property 
by  the  tenant,  permit  the  tenant  to  discon¬ 
tinue  his  business  as  long  as  there  is  a  mini-  i 
mum  rental  provided. 

ASSIGNING  AND  SUBLEASING 

Fundamental  to  percentage  leasing  is  the  . 
personal  relationship  between  landlord  and  j 
tenant.  Although  the  general  rule  permits  i 
free  assignability  of  the  lease  unless  ex-  j 
pressly  prohibited,  an  exception  derived 
from  the  law  of  contracts  prevents  assign- 
ability  without  consent  where  personal  serv¬ 
ices,  skill  or  confidence  are  involved.  Most 
courts  have  liberally  applied  this  exception 
to  percentage  leases. 
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The  New  Jersey  court  in  Berland  v. 
Hahne  &  Co.,  although  strictly  construing 
the  landlord’s  rights  when  dealing  with 
change  in  location  of  departments,  held  that 
the  tenant  had  no  right  to  assign  or  sublet 
the  leased  store.  This  partial  recognition  of 
the  special  nature  of  percentage  leases  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  same  court’s  refusal 
to  imply  a  condition  prohibiting  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  sales  to  another  location.  However,  it 
appears  that  landlords  have  gotten  a  foot  in 
the  judicial  door  on  the  matter  of  assign¬ 
ments,  which  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  should  extend  to  all  types  of  diversion 
of  gross  sales. 

Change  in  a  tenant’s  management  of  his 
business  is  closely  allied  to  his  right  to 
assign  or  sublet.  Only  two  cases  in  the 
United  States  can  be  found  dealing  with  the 
tenant’s  right  to  change  management.  In 
Hoops  V.  T ate,  an  Oklahoma  store  was  leased 
to  two  couples  on  a  percentage  basis.  One 
couple  later  sold  out  to  the  other  and  the 
landlord  sought  to  cancel  the  lease.  The 
court  held  for  the  tenant,  stating  that  there 
was  no  implied  condition  in  the  lease  that 
the  two  couples  remain  in  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  for  the  term  of  the 
lease. 

An  older  New  York  case  involved  the  lease 
of  a  hotel  to  two  individuals.  The  individ¬ 
ual  tenants  formed  a  corporation  and  as¬ 
signed  the  lease  to  it.  The  court  held  that 
the  lease  was  not  assignable  because  the 
rental  depended  upon  the  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  individual  tenants.  There 
could  be  no  transfer  because  the  lease  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  personal  relationship. 

DEFINITION  OF  GROSS  SALES 

Percentage  rentals  are  usually  based  on 
volume  of  sales.  However,  the  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  rental  may  vary  with  the  type  of 
business.  For  instance,  percentage  leases  of 


manufacturing  property,  although  rare,  may 
be  based  upon  units  of  production.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  easiest  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
leased  property  is  gross  sales. 

Litigation  concerning  the  meaning  of 
gross  sales  is  divided  into  two  categories. 
First,  what  items  are  to  be  included  in  the 
gross  sales  figure;  and  second,  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  calculations  and  relationship  to  mini¬ 
mum  guarantees. 

In  the  first  category,  receipts  for  telephone 
calls  were  held  not  to  be  gross  income  for 
purpose  of  hotel  rental  (Marlton  Operating 
Corp.  V.  Local  T ex  tile  Mills,  Inc.)  Sales  taxes 
were  held  to  be  pan  of  gross  sales  (Schoen- 
McAllister  Co.  v.  Oak  Park  Nat.  Bank, 
III.,  795  ?).  Federal  excise  tax  on  liquor  were 
held  to  be  part  of  gross  sales  even  though 
the  lease  specifically  excluded  local  sales 
taxes  {Levy  v.  Forma,  N.Y.,  194^.  Net  sums 
received  by  the  tenant  for  valet  service  con¬ 
cession  was  includible  in  gross  sales  (227 
Park  Ave.  Corp.  v.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co., 
N.  Y.,  19^1).  Gas  used  by  the  tenant’s  own 
taxicabs  were  includible  in  gross  sales  of  a 
gas  station  (Fredekingv.  Grimmett,  W.  Fa., 
7955).  Attorney’s  fees  in  contesting  income 
tax  assessment  were  held  not  deductible 
from  gross  sales  as  operating  expense  in 
O’Connor  v.  La  Hay  T heater  Corp.  v.  Same, 
N.  Y.,  1939.  However,  Federal  admissions 
taxes  were  held  to  be  merely  held  in  trust 
for  the  United  States  and  thus  not  part  of 
gross  sales  (F.R.O.K.  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Tivin 
Theater  Corp.,  N.Y.  1949). 

As  for  the  mathematical  calculation,  may 
the  tenant  average  the  bad  months  with  the 
good  months  so  that  amounts  paid  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  in  one  month  can  be  used 
toward  the  minimum  in  bad  months,  or 
must  each  month  stand  on  its  own?  In  Carl¬ 
son  V.  D.  A.  Schulte,  the  New  York  court 
held  that  each  month  stood  by  itself,  where 
the  lease  provided  that  the  minimum  was 
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payable  monthly.  This  position  was  adopted 
by  the  Connecticut  court  in  Hamden  Hold¬ 
ing  Corp.  V.  United  Mens  Shops,  Inc. 

CONCLUSION 

In  determining  whether  to  protect  the 
landlord  or  permit  the  tenant  to  continue 
practices  which  deplete  rentals,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  have  generally  relied 
upon  three  criteria:  (1)  whether  there  is 
an  express  provision  in  the  lease  which 
would  indicate  an  intention  inconsistent 
with  diversion  of  sales;  (2)  whether  the  ten¬ 
ant  was  merely  following  the  dictates  of  good 
business  practice,  or  whether  he  was  deliber¬ 
ately  attempting  to  defraud  the  landlord; 
and  (3)  whether  the  lease  provides  for  a 
minimum  rental.  These  are  the  facts  upon 
which  courts  base  their  opinions.  An  appre¬ 
ciation  of  these  factors  is  imperative  if  the 
landlord’s  interest  is  to  be  protected. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
complete  spelling  out  of  the  restrictions 
to  be  placed  up)on  the  tenant’s  operation 
of  the  business  is  desirable.  However,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  tie  the  tenant  hand 
and  foot  as  the  landlord  would  wish.  In 
the  absence  of  detailed  restrictions,  how 
little  can  the  landlord  afford  to  include  in 
the  lease  and  still  expect  a  favorable  result 
from  the  court?  Obviously,  the  general  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  operation  of  a  “retail  mercantile 
business”  will  not  be  enough  to  protect 
against  practices  of  diversion,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  lease  must  contain  language 
stating  not  only  the  type  of  business  to  be 
conducted  but  also  some  limitation  on  the 
method  of  operation.  The  court  must  be 
given  some  measure  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parties.  This  may  be  by  reference  to  past 
business  operations  or  specification  of  the 
typ>e  of  future  business  which  the  landlord 
requires  the  tenant  to  conduct.  Without 
this,  courts  of  most  states  have  been  unwill¬ 


ing  to  dictate  how  the  tenant’s  business 
should  be  conducted. 

Secondly,  even  where  there  is  no  express 
language  in  the  lease,  the  courts  of  several 
states  have  found  that  where  the  conduct  of 
the  tenant  amounted  to  bad  faith,  they  were 
justified  in  reading  into  the  lease  implied 
terms  which  protect  the  landlord. 

The  third  basic  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  judiciary  will  protect 
the  landlord  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
minimum  rental.  Many  courts  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  minimum  rental  is  the  bargained 
for  price  of  the  property,  with  any  additions 
amounting  to  a  bonus  to  the  landlord.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  common  law  inter¬ 
pretation  of  percentage  leases,  for  the  courts 
hold  that  in  the  case  of  diversion  of  sales, 
assignment  or  abandonment,  the  minimum 
is  sufficient  to  protect  the  landlord,  the  ten¬ 
ant  being  free  to  use  or  not  to  use  the 
premises  as  long  as  the  minimum  is  paid. 

Minimum  rentals  are  usually  based  upon 
the  landlord’s  operating  expenses,  and  are 
far  less  than  he  would  receive  if  the  rental 
were  paid  on  a  flat  basis.  Generally,  in  the 
absence  of  a  minimum,  the  courts  will  find 
an  implied  condition  of  the  lease  that  the 
tenant  conscientiously  pursue  his  operations 
on  the  leased  premises.  Keep  these  criteria 
in  mind  at  the  negotiation  stage  so  as  to 
produce  a  favorable  background  in  the  lease 
for  each  of  these  three  areas,  strong  enough 
to  compel  a  court  to  recognize  their  impor¬ 
tance  should  litigation  arise. 

The  percentage  lease  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
When  properly  drawn,  with  appropriate 
language  to  state  clearly  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  and  to  eliminate  uncertainty  and 
confusion  in  the  troubled  areas,  the  percent¬ 
age  rental  lease  is  a  sound  business  instru¬ 
ment  which  assures  economic  stability  and 
security  to  both  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 


A  first-hand  account  of  how  careful  planning,  based  on  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  property  for  the  intended  conversion,  glamorizes 
an  older  building  in  Miami  and  richly  rewards  its  CPM-owner 


A  CPM  TAKES  CONVERSION  SERIOUSLY 
WITH  SPECTACULAR  RESULTS  FOR  HIM 
by  George  J.  Bertmariy  CPM 


The  history  of  the  940  Lincoln  Road 
Building  is  unique  and  indicative  of  the 
changes  and  growth  of  Miami  Beach.  It  is 
a  three-story  building  on  the  corner  of 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Road,  on  a 
lot  100  by  150  feet,  and  was  designed  and 
constructed  for  use  as  an  office  building  in 
the  mid-Twenties.  After  a  period  of  years, 
the  owners  felt  that  the  property  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage  as  a  hotel.  It  was 
altered,  the  two  upper  ffoors  being  con¬ 
verted  to  a  hotel,  with  a  lobby  and  stores  on 
the  first  floor.  It  was  operated  as  a  hotel  until 
May,  1956. 

In  the  early  part  of  1955,  I  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  owner  to  purchase  this 
property,  the  asking  price  being  about 
$75,000  more  than  I  thought  it  was  worth. 
This  property  was  on  the  market  for  over  a 
year  while  various  brokers  and  numerous 
prospective  buyers  had  several  of  the  local 
architects  and  builders  analyze  the  property, 
and  apparently  no  one  could  see  its  possi¬ 
bilities. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  struc- 
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ture  with  my  architect  and  builder,  we 
found  that  the  building  could  satisfactorily 
be  reconverted  to  an  office  building  based 
on  present-day  office  requirements.  We 
found  that  we  could  remove  all  the  bath¬ 
rooms  and  closets  from  the  hotel  rooms,  but 
the  plumbing  roughing  would  be  left  so 
that  it  would  be  available  for  doctors,  den¬ 
tists  and  other  prospective  tenants  who 
would  require  plumbing  and  water  facili¬ 
ties  in  their  offices. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1955,  that  I 
met  the  owners  and  made  an  offer  for 
$75,000  less  than  the  asking  price,  less  the 
5  per  cent  commission  to  me  as  a  broker. 
This  offer  was  accepted  with  the  provision 
of  all  cash  above  the  mortgage.  On  the  basis 
of  an  income  fiom  the  downstairs  stores, 
and  the  leasehold  of  the  hotel  which  paid 
$7,500  for  the  third,  second  and  one-half  of 
the  ground  floor,  I  found  that  on  the  cash 
investment  of  approximately  $200,000,  we 
would  have  a  return  of  14  per  cent  net  be¬ 
fore  amortization. 

However,  the  attraction  to  me  was  the  po¬ 
tential  of  net  income  after  reconverting  this 
structure  into  an  office  building.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  lease  on  the  hotel  was  to  termi¬ 
nate  on  May  1,  1956,  which  I  felt  would  give 
me  approximately  one  year  to  plan  and 
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BEFORE:  Located  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
the  subject  property  had  been  designed  as  an  office  building  in  the  Twenties,  then 
altered  to  a  hotel  on  the  upper  two  floors.  Before  reconversion,  it  yielded  a  return  of 
14%  on  a  cash  investment  of  $174,000. 


AFTER:  Hotel  is  gone.  In  its  place  is  a  smartly  styled  office  building  with  shops,  air 
conditioned  with  a  two-zone  system.  Note  that  all  exterior  ornamentation  was  removed, 
a  striking  tower  created  of  fluted  aluminum.  After  reconversion,  net  return  on  cash 
investment  of  $854,000  was  86.4%. 
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compile  the  approximate  costs  for  recon¬ 
version.  I  knew,  however,  that  I  would  have 
22,000  square  rentable  feet  for  office  pur¬ 
poses;  and  I  also  knew  that  I  could  rent  for 
»  no  less  than  $4  per  square  foot,  which  would 
add  more  than  $80,000  to  the  income.  On 
the  basis  of  my  estimate,  I  found  that  when 
completely  rented,  we  would  have  a  return 
of  26.4  per  cent  net  on  our  investment  be- 
^  fore  amortization.  Of  course,  I  realized  that 
it  would  take  about  $200,000  to  reconvert 
this  building.  I  knew,  however,  that  I  could 
increase  my  mortgage  by  at  least  $100,000, 
requiring  an  additional  $100,000  of  our 
money  for  reconversion  purposes. 
tj  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  very  capable 
architect,  with  whom  I  have  been  doing 
business  for  about  eight  or  ten  years,  A. 
Herbert  Mathes,  A.I.A.,  of  Miami  Beach. 
My  builder,  George  Kramer,  with  whom  I 
had  very  pleasant  experiences  before  then, 
was  also  a  great  asset  in  this  undertaking 
and  one  whom  I  could  trust  to  do  this  job 
on  a  cost-plus  basis.  Having  allowed  myself 
sufficient  time  to  plan  and  obtain  estimates, 
j  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  building  turned 
out  to  be  the  height  of  perfection.  I  think 
,  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  details 
of  the  reconversion. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  corridors  in  the 
old  building  were  eight  feet  wide.  However, 
i  they  had  old-fashioned  glass  transoms  and 
i  ornaments  between  the  rooms  and  the  cor- 
‘  ridors.  We  decided  to  remove  all  of  this  and 
have  the  walls  sealed  and  plastered.  The 
I  ceilings  were  lowered,  with  attractive  acous- 
\  tical  tile  installed.  The  old  corridor  doors 
were  removed  and  replaced  with  new  flush 
,  panel  birch  doors. 

There  was  only  one  fireproof  stair  tower 
I  that  would  meet  present-day  building  code 
.  requirements.  However,  this  stairway  ter- 
;  minated  in  a  lobby  at  the  first  floor.  It  was 
i  necessary’  to  redesign  the  stairway  from  the 
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first  to  second  floor  so  that  it  would  lead 
directly  to  a  fireproof  passage  terminating 
at  the  street.  The  remaining  stairways  in 
the  building  were  a  combination  of  open 
wooden  stairs  from  the  second  floor  to  the 
roof  and  an  outside  fire  escape.  These  were 
removed  and  a  complete  new  fireproof  stair 
tower  was  erected  within  the  building.  The 
removing  of  these  stairways  also  gave  me  an 
additional  four  rooms  to  rent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  300  square  feet  each. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  WIRING 

The  storage  area  on  each  of  the  upper 
floors  was  converted  to  an  air  conditioning 
equipment  room.  The  air  conditioning  and 
heating  system  was  designed  with  inner  and 
outer  zones.  There  is  one  system  of  ducts 
that  is  installed  in  the  center  corridor  of 
each  floor  and  supplies  conditioned  air  to 
the  corridors.  Another  system  of  ducts  fol¬ 
lows  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  building 
and  supplies  conditioned  air  to  the  outer, 
or  window,  portion  of  the  offices. 

This  design  serves  a  two  fold  purpose: 
(1)  it  provides  variable  amounts  of  air  to 
the  outer  zones  of  the  building  which  auto¬ 
matically  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity 
and  temperature  of  the  air  required  by  each 
office  due  to  the  position  of  the  sun  during 
the  day;  (2)  it  eliminates  the  need  for  duct 
runouts  from  the  corridor  to  subdivided 
office  space  as  the  offices  are  leased  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  suites. 

The  entire  air  conditioning  system, 
which  also  supplies  air  to  the  lobby,  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  means  of  salt  water  supply  and  dis¬ 
charge  wells  from  a  uniform  and  constant 
supply  of  cool  underground  water. 

A  complete  new  system  of  electrical  wir¬ 
ing  was  installed  in  the  building,  and  the 
main  service  was  increased  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  both  light  and  power  for  what¬ 
ever  requirements  would  be  necessary. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENTRANCE 

The  old  hotel  lobby  and  entrance  were 
poorly  located  on  Michigan  Avenue,  a  side 
street.  One  of  the  stores  leading  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor  lobby  was  occupied  by  a  photographer 
whose  lease  expired  November,  i960.  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  have  a  Lincoln  Road  entrance, 
and  the  street  number  of  the  store  was  940 
Lincoln  Road,  the  name  I  wanted  for  the 
building.  After  extensive  negotiation  and 
with  some  sacrifice,  I  succeeded  in  moving 
the  tenant  to  the  former  entrance,  with  an 
additional  entrance  for  him  through  the 
new  lobby.  The  attractive  new  Lincoln 
Road  entrance  and  lobby  is  15  feet  by  65 
feet. 

The  lobby  walls  were  treated  with  vary¬ 
ing  shades  of  green  ceramic  tile  from  floor 
to  ceiling  to  the  line  of  the  existing  elevator 
lobby.  However,  to  break  up  the  monotony 
of  continuous  tile,  even  though  attractive, 
we  decided  to  install  five  illuminated  glass 
and  aluminum  show  cases  four  by  four  feet 
on  each  wall,  and  two  larger  cases  on  the 
outside  entrance.  Surprisingly  enough,  each 
of  these  is  being  rented  by  present  tenants 
at  $300  per  year. 

New  lobby  is  first  instance  in  Miami  Beach  of 
use  of  background  music  24  hours  a  day.  Intro¬ 
duced  mainly  to  break  up  wall  monotony,  the 
illuminated  show  case  windows  are  rented  by 
tenants  at  $300  a  year  each. 


The  elevator  lobby  walls  were  faced  with 
formica  panels  joined  with  aluminum  strips. 
A  new  terrazzo  floor  was  installed  over  the 
existing  concrete  slab.  The  ceiling  is  a  sus¬ 
pended  acoustical  tile  system  with  recessed 
fluorescent  plastic  squares.  The  corridors  in 
the  two  upper  floors  were  finished  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  after  all  the  duct  work,  electrical 
conduit  and  sprinklers  were  installed.  The 
corridor  walls  are  covered  with  washable 
vinyl-coated  fabric  and  the  floors  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  vinyl  tile.  In  every  instance 
where  possible,  materials  were  used  that 
keep  maintenance  costs  as  low  as  possible. 

To  enhance  the  distinctive,  modern  set¬ 
ting  of  the  lobby  even  more,  we  provided 
soft  and  tasteful  background  music  which 
plays  twenty-four  hours  daily.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  our  area  of  background 
music  being  used  in  such  a  manner,  and  it 
has  stimulated  endless  favorable  comments 
from  tenants  and  visitors  alike. 

It  was  found  that  the  elevator  shaft  was 
large  enough  for  a  larger  and  faster  elevator. 
The  entire  elevator  and  motor  set  were  re¬ 
moved  and  a  complete  new  installation  was 
made  in  the  existing  shaft. 

EXTERIOR  CHANGES 

We  took  particular  pains  to  make  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  building  as  attractive  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  found  it  practical  to  remove  all  or- 
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namentation,  including  the  Spanish  tile 
roof.  New  parapet  walls  were  built  and  stuc¬ 
coed  to  match  the  existing  texture.  The 
walls  were  then  sand-blasted  to  remove  all 
old  paint.  All  cracks  and  openings  were 
patched  and  filled.  The  existing  wood  win¬ 
dows  were  removed  and  replaced  with  new 
aluminum  frames  and  sash.  After  all  the 
changes  and  repairs  were  completed,  the  ex¬ 
terior  was  painted  with  a  vinyl  waterproof¬ 
ing. 

An  octagonal  tower  at  the  corner  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Road  and  Michigan  Avenue  was  faced 
with  gold  anodized  fluted  aluminum,  creat¬ 
ing  a  most  striking  and  pleasing  combina¬ 
tion  to  complete  the  modernization  of  the 
building. 

OPENING  PARTY 

On  November  30,  1956,  when  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  and  ready  for  showing 
and  renting,  I  decided  to  invite  the  dig¬ 
nitaries,  as  well  as  many  of  the  attorneys, 
bankers,  architects  and  other  professional 
men,  to  a  cocktail  party  which  was  held  in 
the  main  lobby.  The  attendance  was  over 
450  persons  and  within  a  few  days  the  940 
Lincoln  Road  Building  became  a  topic  for 
much  discussion,  which  resulted  in  imme¬ 
diate  inquiries  and  rentals.  Soon  discussion 
about  the  building  reached  the  real  estate 
editors  and  a  feature  article  about  its  recon¬ 
version  was  the  result. 

The  excellent  results  of  our  efforts,  and 
filling  the  building  with  good  tenants,  has 
proved  most  gratifying  to  me.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  success  we  have  attained  in 
leasing  practically  all  of  the  space  at  the 
present  writing  (which  is  a  matter  of  six 
months  since  it  was  completed)  was  due 
largely  to  the  details  of  careful  planning  to 
see  that  everything  was  practical  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  And  because  of  this  planning,  we  were 
able  to  offer  office  space,  including  all  util¬ 


ities  and  janitor  service  and  elevator  service, 
for  a  rental  of  a  little  over  $4  per  square 
foot.  This  is  considerably  below  the  $5  and 
above  which  is  being  asked  by  many  of  the 
older  buildings  (and  up  to  $9.50  a  square 
foot  in  the  two  new  buildings). 

RESULTS  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  figures  before  and 
after  the  reconversion. 


BEFORE  RECONVERSION 


Income  . . 

Expenses 

Interest  on  mortgage 

of  $175,000  @  5.5% . 

. $  9-625 

Taxes  . 

.  9.780 

Insurance  . 

Management  . 

.  1,200 

Electricity  &  water . 

.  748 

Net  income . $  24483 

Percentage  return  on  cash  investment  of  $174,000. .  14% 


AFTER  RECONVERSION 


Income  . 

Expenses 

Interest  on  mortgage 

of  $275,000  @  5.5% . 

. S' 5-2.35 

Taxes  . 

Insurance  . 

Management . 

Electricity  &  water . 

Maintenance  man  . 

Maid . 

Cleaning  materials  . 

Maintenance . 

47.035 

Net  income  . $  67,205 

Percentage  return  on  cash  investment  of  $254,000.26.4% 

During  seventeen  years  spent  as  a  realtor 
and  property  manager  on  Lincoln  Road  and 
Miami  Beach,  I  never  stopped  dreaming  of 
the  day  when  I  would  be  able  to  buy  a  build¬ 
ing  on  glamorous  Lincoln  Road,  in  which 
I  could  make  my  own  office  home  and  create 
an  income  that  would  mean  security  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  I  consider  the  day  on  which 
I  purchased  this  property  a  red  letter  day 
in  my  life. 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 

The  Problem: 

A  medical  building  in  a  downtown  location  housed  95  per  cent  of  the  city’s  medical 
men.  Then  a  new  building,  specially  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  was  built 
some  three  miles  out,  near  a  group  of  hospitals  and  a  medical  center.  Result;  vacancy 
in  the  older  building  jumped  to  16  per  cent,  or  16,000  square  feet  of  space. 

Here’s  How  the  Problem  Was  Solved 

by  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr.,  CPM 

Vice  President,  Byron  Reed  Company  of  Omaha 


The  Medical  Arts  Building  in  downtown  Omaha 


First  let  me  say  that  within  the  past  year, 
downtown  Omaha  has  jumped  from  a  3  per 
cent  vacancy  factor  to  a  6  per  cent  vacancy 
ratio  for  office  space. 

Now  the  Medical  Arts  Building,  the  sub¬ 
ject  property  here  and  under  our  manage¬ 
ment,  is  a  specialized  medical-dental  build¬ 
ing  housing  only  professional  men  associated 
with  medicine.  The  building  has  about  109, 
000  square  feet,  is  located  at  17th  and  Dodge 
Streets,  which  is  in  downtown  Omaha,  in  the 
70  per  cent  pedestrian  traffic  area.  The 
main  floor  of  the  building  houses  several 
commercial  tenants  such  as  a  drug  store,  a 
surgical  supply  store,  barber  shop,  beauty 
shop,  florist  and  an  interior  decorator.  There 
is  a  cafeteria  in  the  basement. 

The  property  was  built  in  1926  and  func¬ 
tions  with  several  operating  problems  such 
as:  (1)  A  shortage  of  downtown  parking 
space  adjacent  to  the  property— actually, 
there  is  a  public  garage  within  a  half  block 
of  the  property,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  demands  of  off-street  parking;  (2) 
The  building  is  not  air  conditioned,  but 
does  have  a  water-circulating  tower  for  use 
in  air  conditioning;  (3)  There  is  a  lack  of 
sufficient  elevator  capacity  at  peak  hours  for 
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adequately  servicing  the  eighteen  floors  of 
this  structure;  (4)  Since  the  building  was 
built  in  1926,  it  contained  31 -year-old  wiring 
facilities,  electrical  load  capacity  and  light¬ 
ing  fixtures;  (5)  This  31-year-old  building 
also  had  the  dark  doors,  woodwork  and  trim 
that  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  construction. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  building 
has  enjoyed  a  100  per  cent  occupancy  and  has 
given  our  office  a  waiting  list  of  tenants  de¬ 
siring  space.  Our  rental  rates  have  averaged 
between  $3.40  and  $3.65  per  square  foot  for 
non-air  conditioned  space. 

ENTER  AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  FACTOR 

This  past  year  a  new  medical-dental  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  in  Omaha  at  44th  and 
Farnam  Streets.  This  building  was  called 
the  Doctors  Building  and  contains  approx¬ 
imately  63,000  square  feet.  It  is  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  has  off-street  parking  adjacent  to  it, 
has  self-service  elevators,  contains  modern 
lighting  and  light-colored  trim  in  corridors, 
offices  and  public  areaways.  Rental  rates 
average  $4.99  per  square  foot  for  air-condi¬ 
tioned  space.  There  is  also  an  enclosed  un¬ 
derground  garage  offering  off-street  parking 
facilities  at  additional  rent. 

This  building  opened  for  occupancy  this 
past  spring,  and  on  April  1,  1957,  the  Med¬ 
ical  Arts  Building  lost  12,000  square  feet 
of  tenant-occupied  area  to  the  new  Doctors 
Building;  it  also  had  4,000  square  feet  of 
vacant  area  as  of  this  date.  Prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Doctors  Building,  the  Med¬ 
ical  Arts  Building  has  been  operated  on  a 
month-to-month  tenancy  basis,  and  so  was 
quite  vulnerable. 

NEW  LEASING  POLICY 

Three  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Doctors  Building,  our  office  enforced  a  one- 
year  lease  policy  versus  a  10  per  cent  rental 
increase  as  a  penalty  for  remaining  on 


month-to-month  status.  The  tenants  in  the 
Medical  Arts  Building  were  contacted  in 
an  effort  to  hold  down  tenancy  turnover  as 
much  as  possible.  On  August  1,  1957,  when 
this  report  is  being  written,  our  office  has 
re-rented  8,000  of  the  16,000  square  feet  of 
area  we  had  vacant  four  months  ago.  Twelve 
tenants  have  taken  this  8,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Some  of  them  have  been  from  other 
buildings,  while  other  space  has  been  taken 
due  to  expansion  needs  of  existing  tenants. 
In  each  case  a  term  lease  was  obtained  from 
the  tenant.  Ownership  realized  the  need  of 
assuming  repair,  alteration  and  remodeling 
costs,  to  a  limited  degree,  and  cooperated 
wherever  possible  with  the  tenants  in  order 
to  quickly  re-rent  this  space. 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

At  present,  3,000  square  feet  of  additional 
space  is  being  negotiated  with  other  doc¬ 
tors,  and  estimates  are  being  taken  on  pro¬ 
posed  remodeling  work  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  such  leases.  In  an  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  the  competitive  position  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Arts  Building  in  every  way  possible, 
the  ownership  has  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  over  the  past  year  in  increasing  the 
wiring  load  capacity  so  as  to  accommodate 
any  electrical  demands  that  might  be  made 
upon  us  in  the  forseeable  future. 

In  addition  to  this,  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  were  spent  on  a  1600-gallon  Marley 
water  cooling  tower  which  was  installed  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  lessor.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  Omaha  has  a  surtax  of  $36  a  ton  on 
water-wasting  air-conditioning  equipment, 
this  tower  was  recommended  by  our  office 
and  installed  by  the  ownership  to  accommo¬ 
date  existing  tenants  of  the  Medical  Arts 
Building  using  water-wasting  equipment. 

This  put  us  in  a  position  to  compete  more 
effectively  at  a  later  date,  should  the  build¬ 
ing  be  entirely  air-conditioned.  Tenants 
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are  charged  for  water  going  through  their 
meter  which  is  used  for  cooling  these  air 
conditioning  units.  The  entire  cost  for  in¬ 
stallation  plus  necessary  supply  lines  and 
piping  was  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  lessor. 

PARKING  AND  CLEANING  SYSTEM 

The  ownership  also  joined  the  Omaha 
Downtown  Parking  Association,  which  is 
keeping  up  an  effort  to  provide  additional 
off-street  downtown  parking  space,  so  that 
business  will  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  our 
downtown  area  and  not  to  decentralize. 

Our  office  recommended  to  the  ownership 
that  a  time-and-motion  study  be  made  of  the 
building’s  cleaning  operation.  As  a  result, 
the  building  reverted  to  a  squad  cleaning, 
thus  increasing  efficiency  and  decreasing 
cleaning  costs. 

NEW  WAITING  SPACE 

When  the  new  Doctors  Building  opened, 
there  was  considerable  comment  about  its 
luxurious  waiting  room  facilities.  Several 
tenants  asked  that  such  a  waiting  room  be 
provided  in  the  Medical  Arts  Building.  The 
unit  formerly  occupied  by  an  interior  dec¬ 
orator  became  available  for  rent.  In  an 
effort  to  recognize  the  needs,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  modern  facility  possible,  the  own¬ 
ership  has  currently  approved  remodeling  of 
this  former  store  space  to  waiting  room  facil¬ 
ity.  The  space  will  be  air  conditioned  as 
will  the  lobby  of  the  Medical  Arts  Building. 
Soft  tones,  luxuriously  cushioned  chairs  and 
piped-in  music  will  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  waiting  room,  which  will  serve  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  persons  being  treated 
by  doctors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
Formerly,  such  people  rode  the  elevators 
during  peak  hours,  with  the  patients,  and  so 
helped  to  promote  the  crowded  conditions 
and  confusion  that  reigned  during  such 
period.  Now,  through  good  public  relations 


and  cooperation  of  various  doctor  tenants,  it 
is  hoped  the  new  waiting  room  space  will 
relieve  congestion. 

LIGHTING 

Finally,  our  office  is  currently  taking 
estimates  for  re  lighting  the  upper  corri¬ 
dors  of  this  building  with  adequate,  up-to- 
date  fluorescent,  flush-type  lighting  recessed 
in  acoustical  drop  ceiling.  Estimates  are  also 
being  compiled  for  the  refinishing  of  all 
doors  and  trim.  The  ownership  is  giving 
serious  consideration  to  refinishing  all  trim 
and  doors,  using  lighter,  modern  colors. 
Naturally,  all  this  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  and  will  be  done  over  a 
period  of  time;  however,  it  illustrates  the 
kind  of  action  that  has  been  taken  by  intelli¬ 
gent,  forward-looking  ownership  that  has 
kept  abreast  of  current  market  conditions 
and  existing  competition. 

GRIM  DETERMINATION 

Our  office  used  an  aggressive  and  active 
solicitation  campaign  which  produced  rapid 
results  in  re-renting  50  per  cent  of  our  vacant 
space  within  a  four-month  period,  and  the 
contracting  for  and  negotiation  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  25  per  cent  of  the  original  vacancy 
within  a  60-day  period  after  the  occurrence 
of  such  vacancy.  We  used  direct  mail,  word- 
of-mouth,  personal  interviews,  newspaper 
advertising  and  trade  journals  in  the  effort  to 
re-rent  the  space. 

We  do  not  feel  that  our  job  is  completed 
as  yet.  The  owners  do  not  feel  that  their 
building  is  completely  up  to  optimum  com¬ 
peting  standards,  as  yet.  However,  we  are 
convinced  that  far-sighted  ownership,  cou¬ 
pled  with  aggressive,  modern  management 
has  produced  the  highest  and  best  use  of  this 
site,  thus  enabling  the  building  to  increase 
in  market  value  and  to  enjoy  close  to  100  per 
cent  occupancy  again. 


The  annual  operating  statement  based  on  the  form  shown  here  is  the 
crux  of  the  bookkeeping  procedure  used  by  Keller  Realty  ,  Inc.j  Real¬ 
tors  in  Indianapolis.  The  Keller  system— which  is  ideal  for  the  small 
management  office— was  described  in  the  Winter  19^6  issue  of  the 
Journal,  pp.  82—89.  Readers  have  been  especially  interested  in  Keller’s 
use  of  the  annual  operating  statement,  and  in  the  letter  which  is  sent 
yearly  to  the  owner,  analyzing  the  property’s  performance  in  the  light 
of  facts  collected  on  the  statement.  Tom  Keller  has  generously  supplied 
a  guide  for  analyzing  the  annual  statement’s  principal  points. 


I  WHAT  MAKES  AN  ANNUAL  OPERATING 


STATEMENT  CLICK? 

bjt  Thomas  C.  Keller,  CPM 


1 .  Establish  the  per  cent  of  turnover  in 
tenants  by  dividing  number  of  new  tenants 
by  total  number  of  units.  Is  turnover  exces¬ 
sive?  Is  so,  why?  Or  does  the  opposite  condi¬ 
tion  exist?  Are  rents  too  high?  Too  low?  Do 
apartments  need  modernizing?  Cleaning? 
Note  average  length  of  tenancy  in  building. 
Compare  to  competitive  buildings. 

2.  Establish  the  per  cent  of  vacancy  of 
loss  or  gain:  figure  per  cent  of  vacancies  by 
dividing  amount  of  rent  received  by  total 
amount  due  (100%)  which  will  equal  per 
cent  received,  then  deduct  this  per  cent 
from  100%.  This  gives  per  cent  of  rent  not 
received,  or  vacancy  which  is  loss  in  rent. 
Compare  against  yardstick  of  expected  va¬ 
cancy  of  3%  to  5%. 

3.  Figure  the  per  cent  of  ratio  of  heating 
costs  to  income  by  dividing  the  total  cost 
of  heat  by  income.  Since  heating  is  the  big¬ 
gest  expense  item,  compare  this  with  pre¬ 
vious  seasons  or  perhaps  even  set  up  a  de¬ 
gree  day  schedule.  Recommendations?  How 


does  this  item  compare  with  per  cent  in 
other  buildings?  If  you  wish,  you  may  check 
the  degree  days  as  recorded  at  the  Weather 
Bureau,  against  any  previous  season. 

4.  Figure  the  per  cent  of  utility  costs  per 
unit  per  month  (total  of  lights,  gas,  water, 
heat)  by  dividing  total  cost  of  utilities  by 
12  and  then  by  the  number  of  un'ts.  Com¬ 
pare  cost  of  utilities  per  unit  with  similar 
buildings.  Adding  to  this  average  cost  per 
month  per  unit  of  utilities  the  pro  rata 
cost  of  janitor  services  and  any  other  addi¬ 
tional  services  furnished  the  tenants,  and 
deducting  this  total  from  the  monthly  rent, 
leaves  a  pure  rent  without  services.  This 
figure  can  then  be  compared  to  other  rentals 
not  offering  services. 

5.  Figure  the  average  cost  of  decorating 
per  apartment  by  dividing  total  cost  of 
painting,  decorating  and  cleaning,  by  the 
number  of  units.  Compare  this  with  the 
generally  accepted  practice  of  allocating  one 
full  month’s  rent  per  year  per  unit  for  clean- 
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ing  and  decorating.  (Vary  from  one-half  to 
one  and  a  half  months  depending  upon  type 
of  building  and  tenancy.) 

6.  Discuss  repairs  and  replacements.  Set 
up  a  program  for  future  maintenance. 

7.  Figure  the  per  cent  of  total  expenses 
to  income.  This  is  an  overall  summary. 
Comment  on  this  item  to  bring  out  a  point 
for  future  analysis  or  indications  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  profit  or  loss  in  operations. 

8.  Summarize  statement  by  figuring  the 
p>er  cent  of  net  return  on  the  total  capital  in¬ 
vestment.  Divide  the  net  operating  income 
by  the  original  capital  investment  (original 
cost  of  property  and  major  capital  improve¬ 
ments)  to  find  the  f>er  cent  of  net  return 
coming  to  the  owner  on  his  total  investment 


before  any  depreciation  or  return  of  capital 
is  charged;  or  you  may  figure  the  per  cent  of 
net  return  on  his  actual  cash  outlay  by  the 
same  process,  using  the  pure  net  income 
after  mortgage  deductions.  Compare  to 
other  types  of  investment. 

9.  If  you  have  created  substantial  savings 
in  some  items  or  made  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  in  net  income,  capitalize  this  gain  and 
show  how  you  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  property  through  good  management. 

10.  Comment  on  the  total  amount  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Mortgage  Principle  Balance  by 
emphasizing  that  a  greater  equity  has  been 
acquired.  (Separate  or  pull  out  the  taxes, 
insurance  and  interest.)  This  may  be  shown 
in  a  per  cent  figure  of  the  gross  income. 


This  dialog  on  a  not  very  often  discussed  department  of  real  estate 
management  comes  from  the  lively  Tenant-Manager  Clinic  staged  by 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Chicago  in  May,  7957. 


LET’S  TALK  ABOUT  LOFT  BUILDINGS 

A  LOFT  TENANT  SPEAKS:  ROBERT  K.  MIELANZ 
President,  Advance  Lithographing  Co.,  Chicago 

A  LOFT  MANAGER  SPEAKS:  BOYD  E.  WILSON,  CPM 
President,  Boyd  E.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York  City 


This  is  what  a  tenant  says  .  .  . 

by  Robert  K.  Mielanz 


On  THIS  MATTER  of  loft  buildings,  I  have 
wondered  where  the  name  “loft”  comes 
from,  I  asked  .several  people.  One  was  an  in¬ 
surance  man.  I  said,  “What  is  a  loft?  When 
I  hear  that  word  I  think  of  a  hay  loft,  which 
means  it  is  a  soft  spot,  and  that  isn’t  true.” 

The  insurance  man  asked  somebody  else 
who  was  an  insurance  adjustor  and  he  said, 
“A  loft  is  a  small,  low-ceilinged  part  of  the 
building  at  the  top  of  a  building  without 
any  elevator  service,  and  it  is  a  rather  dumpy 
place,  and  we  think  it  is  a  bad  risk.” 

The  word  “loft”  is,  in  my  book,  the  same 
category  as  the  word  “landlord,”  which  irks 
me  no  end.  I  don’t  like  the  word  “landlord,” 
either.  I  don’t  have  one.  I  have  a  man  who 
gets  paid  every  month,  but  that  is  different. 

The  question  of  loft  space  actually  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  a  large  unencumbered  area 
which  meets  certain  qualifications  as  to  light 
and  air  and  floor  load;  and  because  it  is  in  a 
category  usually  of  some  kind  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  generally  of  a  light  nature,  its  cost 


per  square  foot  is  usually  less  than  for  more 
finished-off  space. 

How  you  get  the  word  “loft”  out  of  that, 
I  don’t  know;  but  I  can’t  think  of  a  better 
name,  so  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
I  will  go  along  with  the  term  “loft.” 

Loft  tenants  are  sometimes  one  to  a  floor, 
sometimes  many  on  the  same  floor,  or  at  least 
several  of  them.  Then  a  question  of  business 
philosophy  arises:  why  rent  a  loft? 

Let’s  say  you  occupy  10,000,  12,000,  or 
15,000  feet.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is 
better  to  own  your  own  place.  Basically,  it 
is  a  question  of  what  business  you  are  in. 
You  are  either  in  the  suit  business,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  lithographing,  or  whatever,  or  you 
are  in  the  real  estate  business. 

If  you  have  enough  money  and  enough 
time  to  be  in  both,  that  is  fine,  but  many 
people  I  have  talked  to  who  rent  lofts,  would 
rather  invest  their  money  in  advancing  their 
own  type  of  business,  whatever  it  is,  and 
avoid  the  headaches  of  owning  a  place. 
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Assuming  your  philosophy  dictates  that  to 
rent  is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  your  next  prob¬ 
lem,  assuming  you  have  found  the  location, 
is  to  find  a  landlord.  That  is  like  picking 
your  friends.  You  can’t  pick  your  parents, 
but  you  can  pick  your  friends.  You  can  also 
pick  your  landlord. 

The  question  of  relationship  with  the 
owner-management  or  landlord  is  of  utmost 
importance,  because  there  are  all  sorts  of 
angles  that  have  to  be  worked  out,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  these  angles  requires  reasonableness 
and  common  sense. 

You  have  all  read  and  seen  and  tried  to 
understand  the  current  standard  loft  lease. 
It  is  a  one-sided  lease  that  almost  defies  com¬ 
plete  comprehension  without  legal  aid.  But 
many  of  the  gimmicks  in  this  lease  are  there 
for  a  reason.  There  are  always  certain  ten¬ 
ants  who  have  “suit-itis.”  They  are  always 
going  to  sue  the  management.  If  a  light  falls 
down  and  isn’t  fixed  in  five  minutes,  they 
are  going  to  sue.  Of  course  they  never  do.  It 
is  just  conversation,  but  landlords  have  to 
protect  themselves  with  this  lease  in  case  one 
of  those  fellows  ever  should  sue. 

Loft  managers  and  tenants  have  certain 
things  in  common,  one  of  which  is  house¬ 
keeping.  As  a  tenant  I  have  this  complaint: 
management  employees  in  the  loft  building 
are  very  often  persons  who  are  hired  for  not 
too  much  money,  who  don’t  do  too  much 
work,  have  to  be  prodded,  who  don’t  have  a 
systematic  way  of  getting  things  done,  and 
the  result  is  bad  housekeeping,  starting  from 
the  front  door  back  to  the  shipping  room. 

My  thought  is  that  if  this  phase  of  owner- 
management  relations  could  be  stepped  up, 
and  better  housekeeping  accomplished,  it 
would  improve  the  buildings  and  tenant  re¬ 
lations  as  well. 

Speaking  of  tenant-owner  relations, 
there’s  the  question  of  renewal  of  lease, 
length  of  lease,  and  so  forth.  That  just  de¬ 


pends  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
a  deal  is  not  a  good  deal  for  the  landlord 
and  not  a  good  deal  for  the  tenant,  either, 
it  won’t  last,  and  then  you  have  moving, 
and  the  movers  are  the  only  people  who 
love  it. 

In  our  business— lithography— many, 
many  people  who  occupy  loft  space  have  one 
bad  situation,  and  that  is  that  it  costs  them 
so  much  to  move  that  they  have  to  handpick 
their  landlord  in  the  first  place  because  they 
can’t  afford  to  move  around  like  office  peo¬ 
ple  do. 

We  have  been  in  our  same  location  for 
over  20  years  now,  and  the  moves  prior  to 
this  20-year  tenure  were  caused  by  changing 
size  and  mode  of  operation.  We  then  moved 
into  a  building  where  we  were  able  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  where  also  we  would  have  been 
able  to  contract.  We  worked  this  out  with 
the  owners  of  the  building,  so  that  this  flexi¬ 
bility  was  available,  and  it  is  available  if  you 
will  only  let  your  needs  be  known. 

It  is  my  observation  that  whatever  you 
want,  if  you  let  people  know  what  you  want, 
and  if  what  you  want  is  reasonable,  some 
workable  arrangement  can  be  found.  But  if 
you  don’t  make  known  what  you  want  and 
then  ask  for  it,  and  don’t  get  it  within  the 
next  day  or  two,  and  then  go  around  com¬ 
plaining— that  is  certainly  not  a  good  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  years  we  have  been  tenants,  we 
have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  We  have 
freed  the  money  that  we  would  have  put 
into  real  estate  to  invest  in  machinery  which 
has  made  more  money  for  us  than  owning 
real  estate  would  have  done.  If  I  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  investment  over  a  period  of  30,  50 
or  75  years,  I  might  talk  differently:  but  I 
say  it  is  best  for  you  to  do  what  you  know 
best  how  to  do. 

This  matter  of  renting— even  in  the  field 
of  renting  machinery— is  becoming  of 
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greater  and  greater  importance.  Five  years  out  a  landlord,  even  though  the  landlord  be 

ago  we  had  nothing  we  didn’t  own.  Today  a  bank  or  an  insurance  company.  We  have 

we  have  four  machines  out  of  maybe  30  to  have  a  good  floor  load,  heat,  and  we  have 

which  we  rent  on  a  lease  basis.  We  will  never  to  have  somebody  who  will  take  care  of 

own  them  and  don’t  want  to  own  them.  things.  We  know  how  our  business  operates 

I  feel  that  the  real  estate  business,  owner-  and  we  know  it  very  well.  But  we  don’t 

management,  is  a  very  fine  business.  It  is  one  know  anything  about  the  real  estate  busi- 

where  the  relationship  between  the  tenant  ness,  and  that  is  why  we  are  dependent  upon 

and  the  owner  should  be  developed  to  its  people  who  manage  buildings,  and  we  ap- 

highest  degree.  We  cannot  do  business  with-  preciate  it. 

A  loft  manager  speaks  .  .  . 

by  Boyd  E,  Wilson,  CPM 

To  ME  there  is  a  lot  of  romance  in  loft  build-  installation.  The  older  tenants  have  had  to 
ings,  and  I  hope  I  can  interest  you  who  have  assume  all  or  most  of  this  expense, 

never  given  any  thought  to  this  subject,  to  The  length  of  lease  I  would  say  will  vary 
consider  this  branch  of  our  business.  in  an  average  loft  building  from  about  three 

When  you  walk  down  State  Street  in  Chi-  to  five  years,  and  renewals  are  around  two 

cago,  for  instance,  you  must  remember  that  years  on  an  average. 

almost  all  the  merchandise  in  those  fine  Loft  leases  require  tenants  to  maintain 
stores  is  manufactured  in  loft  buildings.  We  their  premises,  except  for  ordinary  wear 

wouldn’t  have  those  fine  stores,  we  wouldn’t  and  tear.  They  usually  make  their  own  im- 

have  office  buildings,  we  wouldn’t  have  out-  provements  and  alterations, 

lying  sections  for  people  to  drive  to  if  we 

didn’t  have  loft  buildings.  THE  ONE-SIDED  LEASE 

The  length  of  each  lease  desired  by  the  Mr.  Mielanz  referred  to  the  usual  loft 
landlord  of  a  loft  building  depends  largely  form  lease.  We  admit  the  lease  is  written  al- 

upon  the  lease  conditions.  The  rental  is  im-  most  entirely  for  the  landlord.  This  is  true 

portant,  the  desirability  of  the  tenant,  the  because  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  have  coin- 

type  of  business,  and  the  cost  of  work  re-  plete  protection. 

quired  by  the  tenant  being  determining  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  ten- 
factors.  ant  has  pretty  much  on  his  side.  We  don’t 

The  average  work  to  be  done  by  the  land-  like  vacancies.  They  are  costly,  and  I  am 

lord  includes  painting,  floor  repairs  and  pos-  very  much  in  favor  myself  of  making  a  deal 

sibly  minor  plumbing  repairs  or  changes.  if  it  is  possible.  Over  the  years  I  can  remem- 
There  are,  of  course,  times  when  it  is  nec-  ber  some  desirable  leases  that  our  office  has 

essary  to  make  extensive  alterations  and  im-  made  because  the  other  fellow  was  a  little 

provements.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  too  hard-boiled  or  tried  to  get  that  last  $100. 

owner  to  bear  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  A.C.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  good  business  to  try 
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to  get  the  last  $  100.  We  have  never  been  able 
to,  and  frankly,  don’t  try  to. 

HIGHEST  AND  BEST  USE 

The  next  thing  is  the  highest  and  best  use 
consideration.  This  is  a  business  matter  that 
should  be  considered  over  many  years.  You 
very  seldom  change  the  tenantry  of  a  multi¬ 
ple  loft  building  at  one  time.  About  the 
only  time  this  occurs  is  where  one  large  ten¬ 
ant  occupies  an  entire  building  and  moves 
out  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  You  can 
then,  of  course,  try  to  obtain  one  large  ten¬ 
ant  or  several  tenants.  Usually  there  is  a 
gradual  change  in  the  type  of  occupancy, 
and  if  possible,  effort  is  made  to  up-grade 
the  character  of  the  building. 

Probably  the  most  compelling  force  in  the 
post-war  years  has  been  business  expansion. 
The  impact  of  fast-growing  American  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  felt  in  all  large  cities  and  many 
of  the  smaller  ones. 

This  tremendous  expansion  has,  in  itself, 
brought  about  changes  that  we  in  the  real 
estate  business  never  dreamed  coidd  occur 
within  such  a  short  time. 

I  will  give  one  illustration.  We  sold  the 
American  Woolen  Co.  properties  on  Fourth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City  in  1954;  they  had 
a  rent  roll  of  about  $604,000. 

The  man  to  whom  I  sold  the  property  had 
a  lot  of  vision  and  courage  and  spent  about 
one  half  million  dollars  on  improvements. 
(In  speaking  of  the  half  million  dollars,  that 
isn’t  all  new  money.  Part  of  it  comes  from 
income.  All  you  are  doing  is  pouring  it  back 
into  the  property,  which  is  good  business.  It 
is  particularly  good  business  if  you  are  in  a 
high  income  bracket.) 

This  owner  modernized  both  lobbies,  and 
he  brought  in  a  great  deal  of  A-C  current, 
and  air  conditioned  some  of  the  floors.  It  was 
part  of  the  deal  that  the  American  Woolen 
Co.  had  to  vacate  their  five  entire  floors. 


The  work  this  owner  did  helped  in  ob¬ 
taining  some  very  fine  tenants,  two  of  them 
from  Wall  Street  and  a  big  one  from  Park 
Avenue  for  two  entire  floors.  These  prop 
erties  were  occupied  principally  by  loft  type 
tenants  and  rented  entirely  on  a  loft  basis. 
The  larger  building  had  fine  off-the-street 
shipping  facilities  and  many  freight  ele¬ 
vators.  However,  the  new  situation  has 
changed  the  complexion  of  this  building  al¬ 
most  entirely,  so  much  so  that  we  have  been 
able  to  eliminate  four  freight  elevators.  The 
smaller  building  has  been  renamed  the 
Muzak  Building.  As  the  Muzak  company 
which  occupied  two  entire  floors  installed 
their  service  in  the  lobby  and  elevators  at 
no  cost  to  the  owner,  we  changed  the  name 
of  the  building  to  the  Muzak  Building. 

The  rent  roll  now  has  grosvn  from  $604,- 
000  to  $860,000. 

Neighborhoods  do  change.  Industries 
gradually  shift  or  move  to  more  convenient 
locations.  As  one  example,  in  New  York 
City,  the  men’s  clothing  industry  has  over 
many  years  moved  northward.  General  ex¬ 
pansion  in  other  lines  and  new  business  has 
been  able  to  absorb  vacancies  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  older  men’s  clothing  district. 
This  has  been  the  general  experience  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  most  cities  where  there  is  a  gradual 
change  in  tenantry.  However,  there  are 
times  when  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  hard 
work  are  necessary  to  seek  out  and  attract 
new  business.  This  is  where  the  alert  renting 
men  do  their  best  work. 

OBSOLE.SCENCE 

As  to  depreciation  and  obsolescence,  we 
have  found  in  New  York  that  loft  buildings 
that  are  properly  maintained  don’t  depreci¬ 
ate.  They  depreciate  on  the  books,  which  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  and  I  will  touch  on  that 
later,  but  they  actually  don’t  depreciate  if 
properly  maintained.  They  go  on  forever. 
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and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  obsolescence. 

About  the  only  place  I  have  seen  obsoles¬ 
cence  is  in  very  old  neighborhoods  where 
business  itself  has  no  use  for  the  upper  part 
of  buildings— but  this  seldom  occurs. 

These  old  loft  buildings  have  several  ad¬ 
vantages,  even  over  new  construction.  In  the 
lirst  place,  they  do  not  compete  with  new 
construction  because  there  isn’t  any.  The 
only  new  loft  buildings  I  know  of  are  for 
single  tenants,  where  they  have  moved  to 
the  outlying  districts  and  built  their  own 
buildings.  There  can’t  be  any  new  multiple 
loft  buildings  built,  in  my  opinion,  for  some 
time,  for  very  good  reasons. 

Remember  that  loft  buildings  are  not  in 
the  $3  to  $8-a-foot  range.  They  are  in  the  50 
cents  to  $  1 .50  range,  and  if  you  get  over  that, 
it  is  unusual.  Yet  they  pay  their  owners,  and 
many  of  them  pay  very  well. 

You  can’t  possibly  build  a  multiple  loft 
building  today  in  any  section  of  a  big  city 
for  a  rental  of  even  $1.50  a  foot;  so  in  the 
first  place  the  older  buildings  do  not  have  to 
meet  that  competition.  Also  they  usually 
have  more  usable  space  than  new  buildings 
due  to  present-day  zoning  laws. 

Then  they  have  another  factor  which  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  the 
depreciation  factor.  As  you  know,  when  you 
buy  property,  you  start  depreciating  it  all 
over  again.  I  look  at  a  loft  building  and  to 
me  it  is  wonderful.  I  can  go  up  to  an  old 
weatherbeaten  loft  building  and  pat  it  on  its 
facade  and  just  think  of  the  nice  deprecia¬ 
tion  we  could  obtain  if  we  could  only  sell  it. 

OPERATING  EXPENSE 

Next  is  maintenance  and  operational  ex¬ 
penses.  I  could  talk  all  day  about  that,  but 
I  don’t  have  to  tell  CPM’s  how  important  it 
is  to  know  your  property  and  be  sure  that  it 
is  properly  maintained. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  caution 


you  on,  and  that  is  the  roof  of  the  loft  build¬ 
ing.  If  water  damage  occurs,  the  landlord 
usually  will  lose  in  any  law  suit  regardless 
of  what  the  lease  states.  You  must  not  have 
leaks. 

If  you  don’t  carry  water  damage  insur¬ 
ance,  you  should  do  so.  Many  owners  do  not. 
but  they  learn  to  their  sorrow  they  should 
have  done  it  after  they  have  had  a  big  loss. 

Next,  as  to  taxes  and  assessments:  In  New 
York  City  loft  buildings  are  assessed  usually 
close  to  what  their  true  value  is.  That  isn’t 
always  true,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  norm.  It  is 
always  important  to  check  to  be  sure  your 
assessments  are  in  line. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

Next  are  the  effects  of  inflation  on  eco¬ 
nomic  trends.  Inflation  has  tended  to  con- 
siderablv  increase  the  value  of  most  loft 
properties.  The  fact  that  construction  costs 
are  so  high  has  meant  that  new  loft  build¬ 
ings  for  multiple  occupancy  cannot  be  built 
to  compete  with  existing  structures.  Loft 
rentals  have  gradually  increased  over  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  they  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  there  will  be  compe¬ 
tition  from  new  construction. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  here.  Dr.  George  Smith,  economist 
for  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  predicted  that 
in  1955  a  total  of  600  billion  will  be  poured 
into  building  materials  and  construction, 
labor  and  services  during  the  next  ten-year 
period.  His  allocation  was  450  billion  for 
new  construction  and  1 50  billion  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  modernization  of  present 
buildings. 

A  FEW  LAST  POINTS 

The  usual  loft  building  offers  a  prospec¬ 
tive  tenant  such  important  things  as  ade¬ 
quate  floor  load,  sufficient  toilets,  a  sprinkler 
system,  proper  exits,  light,  and  convenient 
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transportation  to  necessary  labor  markets.  ings  salesmanship  counts.  We  have  to  be  per- 

Loft  properties  are  rented  on  a  gross  basis,  sistent  and  keep  at  it.  It  will  pay  dividends 

and  here  again  we  have  an  advantage  over  always  to  remember  that  we  should  be  good 

office  buildings.  We  don’t  have  to  get  into  salesmen,  and  that  tenants  are  our  custom 

this  on  a  net  basis.  Sometimes  the  tenant  ers.  The  leases  state  that  tenants  are  entitled 

will  pin  us  down,  and  we  try  to  be  helpful  to  receive  elevator  service,  heat,  etc.,  and  it 

and  honest  with  him.  We  give  him  floor  is  very  good  business  to  see  that  they  get 

plans,  and  help  figure  it  out.  I  have  many  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

times  held  one  end  of  the  tape  and  had  the  I  have  sold  many  loft  properties  to  ten- 
tenant  take  hold  of  the  other  end  in  order  ants  and  some  have  changed  from  being  my 

that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  doubt  about  the  tenant  to  being  my  boss.  I  think  it  is  very 

size.  important  to  be  on  a  friendly  basis  with  your 

In  this  business  of  managing  loft  build-  tenants. 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
Announces  4  Courses  for  1958 

COURSE  I  March  10  through  March  17  LAKE  ARROWHEAD 

Men  and  women  interested  in  developing  skills  and  the  “know-how”  of 
profitable  and  effective  property  management  will  want  to  attend.  This 
is  a  basic  course  covering  the  fields  of  ethics,  personnel,  maintenance, 
accounting  and  management  of  homes,  apartments  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties.  Lecturers  will  be  recognized,  successful  leaders  in  the  field.  It  will 
help  both  the  experienced  manager  and  the  beginner  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  basic  principles. 

COURSE  II  March  18  through  March  25  LAKE  ARROWHEAD 

For  tbe  more  advanced  student  and  worker  in  property  management,  this 
course  is  designed  to  delve  into  the  specialties  and  handling  effectively 
those  difficult  problems  which  arise.  Consulting,  FHA  properties,  taxes, 
project  planning,  labor  relations,  parking,  syndicates  and  cooperatives, 
shopping  centers,  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects. 

In  PITTSBURGH,  COURSE  I  and  COURSE  II  will  be  repeated: 

July  19  through  July  26;  and  July  28  through  August  4,  respectively 

For  imformatian  and  reservations  write  to  the 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
36  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Are  your  management  fees  high  enough?  What  services  do  most  CPM 
offices  include  under  their  fees?  Do  you  have  a  clear-cut,  adequate 
personnel  policy  covering  the  employees  in  your  office?  What  about 
the  building  manager— does  your  handling  of  this  position  match  up 
with  general  practice  today?  Get  your  answers  from  comparison  with 
the  findings  of  this  most  recent  survey  of  management  practice  today. 


A  FRANK  LOOK  AT  THE  MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 


This  past  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for 
CPMs.  Increased  management  business  was 
reported  by  over  70  per  cent  of  the  firms 
recently  surveyed  by  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management;  an  aggregate  of  10,406 
new  units  were  added  to  their  rolls.  One  firm 
reported  its  management  business  had  in¬ 
creased  100  per  cent  the  past  year,  but  most 
firms  had  gained  from  5  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time  10  per  cent  of  the 
145  firms  reporting  in  the  survey  had  lost 
management  business  during  the  year,  but 
the  decreases  aggregated  only  381  units. 

Undeniable  proof  of  the  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  among  building  owners,  of  the  value  of 
ethical  standards,  was  given  by  the  report 
of  more  than  60  members  that  the  AMO 
designation  had  been  materially  helpful  to 
them  in  acquiring  this  new  management 
business.  Eighty  of  the  145  reporting  firms 
had  qualified  for  the  designation  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Management  Organization,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  felt  it  well  worth  while.  Twelve  mem¬ 
bers  rejxirted  specific  instances  where  the 


By  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management,  William  S.  Everett, 
Chicago,  chairman.  Based  on  a  questionnaire  survey 
of  iqy  leading  firms  engaged  in  professional  real 
estate  management. 


AMO  designation  had  helped  them  get  busi¬ 
ness. 

How  do  you  spend  your  time?  Do  you,  a 
qualified  manager,  a  CPM,  devote  yourself 
to  other  tasks  and  leave  management  to  less 
qualified  individuals?  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  firms  surveyed  are  headed  by  CPMs 
but  only  20  per  cent  of  these  make  manage¬ 
ment  their  principal  activity;  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  CPMs  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  brokerage,  while  40  per  cent  have  diver¬ 
sified  activities  which  consume  the  majority 
of  their  efforts. 

Institutional  advertising  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease!  More  than  65  per  cent  of  all  firms 
now  make  use  of  institutional  ads  in  news¬ 
papers.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  firms  advertise 
in  telephone  directories,  40  per  cent  make 
use  of  direct  mail,  and  30  per  cent  use  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  on  signboards.  Radio  has  two 
devotees,  and  TV  has  only  one  convert.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  also  that  those  who  believe 
in  institutional  advertising  are  well  sold 
on  its  merits,  the  great  majority  of  them 
using  two  and  sometimes  three  media. 

ARE  FEES  HIGH  ENOUGH? 

Are  your  management  fees  high  enough? 
The  surprising  fact  revealed  by  the  investi- 
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gation  of  fees  currently  being  charged,  is  not 
the  consistency  of  the  many,  but  the  courage 
of  the  few  to  ask  for,  and  get,  more  adequate 
fees. 

What  accounts  for  this  great  disparity  in 
fees?  Are  some  firms  making  a  profit  at  less 
than  5  per  cent?  How  do  some  firms  justify 
fees  of  7  per  cent  and  even  10  per  cent 
when  the  competing  firms  appear  to  be 
charging  so  much  less?  The  question  is  not 
satisfactorily  answered  by  simply  saying, 
“each  building  is  different,”  for  clearly 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  firms  that  charge 
,the  higher  fees  are  those  that  charge  them 
for  all  types  of  buildings;  those  charging 
the  lower  fees  are  consistently  low  for  all 
types  of  property. 

SERVICES  INCLUDED 

As  for  what  services  are  rendered  under 
the  typical  management  contract:  our  survey 
clearly  shows  that  a  mere  quoted  percentage 
fee  is  no  indication  of  the  type,  quality  or 
quantity  of  management  to  be  expected. 


There  is  great  disparity  in  the  duties  per-  1 
formed,  and  the  basis  of  charges  or  extra  f 
charges  beyond  normal  management  fees  I 
varies  widely.  Some  of  these  variations  are 
worth  noting.  t 

Collection  of  rent  is  usually  considered 
a  routine  function  under  most  management  r 
contracts,  yet  in  14  cases,  firms  reported  I 
that  all  collections  were  handled  by  person-  1 
nel  on  the  client’s  payroll. 

Supervision  of  building  employees  is  a 
service  which  calls  for  additional  compen¬ 
sation  beyond  the  management  fee  in  three 
cases,  one  hrm  reporting  that  it  received 
5  per  cent  of  the  payroll  as  compensation. 

Tenant  contacts  are  handled  by  the  man-  • 
aging  agent  in  most  cases,  but  in  five  in-  f 
stances  by  personnel  on  the  owner’s  payroll,  r 

Purchasing  of  minor  supplies  and  equip 
ment  is  the  basis  of  an  additional  fee  by 
ten  firms,  one  of  them  stating  it  is  10  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  purchased.  Inquiry  as 
to  the  fees  charged  for  purchasing  the  major 
supply  items,  such  as  fuel,  brought  the  same 
answer. 

Preparation  of  specifications  for  major 
repairs  and  upkeep  is  thought  to  be  beyond  1 
the  normal  scope  of  management  duties  by  | 
almost  half  the  firms  surveyed.  An  extra  fee  | 
is  charged,  sometimes  5  per  cent  but  in  many  i 
cases  10  per  cent.  In  some  instances,  it  is  I 
implied  that  this  charge  is  in  addition  to  the  I 
purchasing  fee  mentioned  above.  | 

Lease  negotiations  are  considered  as  nom¬ 
inal  and  “included”  duties  by  60  per  cent 
of  the  firms.  A  few  have  this  service  done 
by  the  owner’s  personnel,  and  others  charge 
a  lease  negotiation  fee  as  is  recognized  in 
many  real  estate  board  rate  schedules.  Three  i; 
firms  report  that  they  charge  only  3  per  cent, 
but  the  great  majority  reported  that  the 
customary  fee  is  5  per  cent.  Renewal  leases 
are  the  basis  of  a  2I/2  per  cent  charge  in 
numerous  cases. 
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Preparation  of  payrolls,  social  security 
tax  reports  and  handling  payroll  deductions 
is  done  without  charge  by  65  per  cent  of 
the  firms.  Among  those  that  charge  an  extra 
fee,  $5  per  year  seems  average,  while  one 
firm  charges  5  per  cent  of  the  payroll  dol¬ 
lar. 

Income  tax  reports  are  prepared  without 
charge  by  17  firms;  others  avoid  preparation 
of  these  reports  if  possible,  but  if  done  it 
is  usually  for  a  flat  fee  by  special  agreement. 

Real  estate  tax  and  personal  property  tax 
payments  are  handled  by  the  great  majority 
of  management  firms,  and  without  extra 
compensation. 

The  rent  schedule  is  prepared  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  ownership  by  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  managing  agents,  while  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  these  firms  will  prepare  an 
operating  budget.  In  only  one  instance  is 
an  extra  fee  requested  for  these  services. 

An  insurance  program  is  recommended  to 
each  client  by  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
managers.  Why,  one  asks,  does  this  one  phase 
of  disbursements  receive  so  much  attention, 
when  the  highly  important  operating  bud¬ 
get  is  neglected? 

Accrued  bookkeeping  is  done  without 
additional  compensation  by  40  per  cent  of 
the  management  firms,  while  6  per  cent  of 
the  firms  reported  they  rendered  this  serv¬ 
ice,  but  only  for  an  additional  charge. 

An  annual  summary  of  operations  is  fur¬ 
nished  without  charge  to  each  client  by  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  all  firms.  Thirty  firms 
reported  that  they  charge  an  extra  fee  for 
such  a  report. 

Other  services  rendered  by  building  own¬ 
ers  generally  without  charge,  include  the 
following:  obtain  credit  reports  and  check 
tenant  references;  submit  monthly  or  an¬ 
nual  physical  inspection  reports;  make  mon¬ 
thly  and  annual  cost  analysis  statements; 
represent  owners  in  protesting  local  tax  as¬ 


sessments  and  zoning  matters;  make  neigh¬ 
borhood  trend  studies;  handle  mortgage  and 
insurance  placements. 

Tied  in  to  the  question  of  compensation 
is  the  matter  of  special  benefits,  free  rents 
and  other  considerations  received  by  the 
managing  agent.  In  general  such  extra  com¬ 
pensation  appears  to  be  limited  to  free 
quarters  for  resident  agents  or  caretakers, 
and  in  two  instances,  free  office  space  for 
the  manager  to  use  for  his  general  real  estate 
business. 

OUTSIDE  FEES 

Leasing  fees  to  outside  brokers  are  paid 
by  the  managing  agents  out  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  fees,  by  20  per  cent  of  the  firms  sur¬ 
veyed;  while  35  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
firms  stated  that  the  ownerships  would  pay 
additional  leasing  fees  for  such  services. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  all  firms  report  that  they 
do  not  recognize  outside  brokers  in  renting 
space  in  their  buildings. 

With  the  value  of  cooperative  effort  so 
well  recognized  in  sales  and  other  forms  of 
real  estate  activity,  does  it  not  seem  right 
for  the  management  group  to  adopt  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  fees  which  will  permit  the  payment 
of  leasing  fees  to  outside  brokers?  In  the 
interest  of  service  to  our  owners,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  great  value  of  leasing  vacant  space 
promptly,  it  would  seem  that  an  efficient 
manager  would  be  alert  to  sell  his  owner  on 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  com¬ 
pensation  set-up. 

PATTERN  OF  CPM  PERSONNEL 
POLICY 

Employee  policy,  in  most  firms,  appears 
to  be  a  hit-and-miss  proposition.  It  seems 
clear  that  many  of  the  larger  firms,  and 
those  classed  as  “middle  size,”  rvould  bene¬ 
fit  by  adopting  carefully  thought-out  policies 
governing  employee  relations.  For  instance, 
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twice  as  many  firms  believe  in  using  prop¬ 
erty  briefs  as  use  employee  manuals.  Only 
20  per  cent  of  the  firms  have  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  set  down  in  black  and  white 
the  many  things  they  want  employees  to 
know,  the  employment  benefits  they  give, 
the  customs  and  practices  which  govern 
life  in  a  business  office.  Is  this  apathy,  care¬ 
lessness,  or  a  belief  that  perhaps  we  can  get 
the  best  of  the  deal  next  time? 

Sick-leave  policy  seems  generally  to  be 
taken  for  granted;  30  per  cent  of  all  offices 
covered  in  the  survey  have  established  pol¬ 
icies  on  this  point.  Vacation  policy,  too, 
seems  well  established.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  firms  recognize  a  two-week  vacation  as 
the  standard  pattern.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
firms  give  only  a  one-week  vacation,  but  this 
is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  10  per  cent 
that  give  three  or  more  weeks.  In  fact,  three 
weeks  after  ten  years  is  practiced  by  many 
offices,  with  four  firms  granting  four  weeks 
to  employees  with  20  years  of  service. 

Sunday  as  a  day  of  work  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  is  pretty  rare,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  brokers  feel  this  is  a  most 
important  selling  day.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
firms  report  they  are  open  on  Sunday,  but 
none  of  them  have  stenographers,  cashiers 
or  bookkeepers  on  hand  that  day.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  firms  have  a  building  manager 
on  duty  Sundays,  or  at  least  some  plan  to 
handle  special  and  emergency  calls. 

Almost  40  per  cent  of  all  offices  have  a 
bonus  plan  for  their  employees,  while  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  have  profit-sharing. 
Seven  per  cent  of  the  offices  offer  a  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Group  insurance  is  available 
in  30  per  cent  of  the  offices,  while  15  per 
cent  offer  lunch-room  facilities  and  an  equal 
number  give  free  cokes  and  coffee.  Seven 
firms  have  employee  credit  unions  or  offer 
some  specific  plan  of  financial  assistance  to 
employees  to  purchase  homes  of  their  own. 


BUILDING  MANAGERS’  SALARIES 

Turning  now  to  the  building  manager 
and  his  compensation,  the  remarkable  fact 
to  note  is  not  the  breadth  of  salary  scale  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  very 
obvious  favoritism  shown  to  men  in  this 
position.  Starting  wages  for  new  managers 
are  generally  from  I250  to  $500  per  month, 
while  women  begin  at  $165  to  $350,  depend¬ 
ing  on  locality. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  most  men  are 
earning  $350  to  $600,  women  $200  to  $345. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  men  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  $400  to  $1,000  per  month,  and 
women  are  drawing  $200  to  I400.  The 
women,  it  seems,  just  won’t  quit  when 
they’re  ahead!  Or  maybe  the  bosses  who 
hire  these  women  managers  just  like  them 
younger. 

Many  firms  have  worked  out  a  percentage 
or  commission  method  of  paying  their  man¬ 
agers.  More  than  20  per  cent  of  the  firms 
have  some  special  plan  of  compensation. 
Eight  firms  pay  their  managers  a  straight  50 
per  cent  of  the  collected  fee;  one  pays  331/^ 
per  cent.  Most  of  this  20  per  cent  gave  the 
manager  a  share  of  the  leasing  fees  collected, 
as  well  as  participation  in  management  fees; 
some,  50  per  cent  of  the  leasing  fees,  others 
one-half  of  residential  fees  and  one-quarter 
of  commercial  fees,  some  only  10  per  cent  of 
any  extra  fees  collected. 

Reward  for  bringing  in  new  management 
business  is  recognized  by  about  one-half  the 
firms,  and  not  recognized  by  the  others. 
Some  gave  10  per  cent  of  the  collected  fees 
as  long  as  the  account  stayed  on  the  books. 
One  gave  50  per  cent  of  the  net  fee  after  all 
expenses.  One  firm  gave  the  manager  30 
per  cent  of  the  fee  as  manager’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  50  per  cent  of  all  leasing  fees. 

Only  a  third  of  the  firms  permit  managers 
to  participate  in  the  commission  on  insur- 
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I  ance  business  brought  into  the  office,  and 
i  even  fewer  permit  them  to  participate  in 
any  mortgage  fees  they  could  originate. 

I  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  report  that 
I  50  per  cent  of  the  firms  would  pay  their 
I  salesmen  a  commission  for  bringing  in  man- 
*  agement  business.  Other  salaried  office  help 
I  could  get  a  commission  for  bringing  in 
management  business  in  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  firms,  but  25  per  cent  of  them  would  pay 
'  the  salaried  office  personnel  a  portion  of  a 
sales  commission  for  insurance,  new  listings 
or  real  estate  sales. 

Managers  generally  operate  under  a  broad 
scope  of  authority,  having  full  responsibil- 
,  ity  for  most  functions  of  management,  ex¬ 
cept  owner  contact.  About  one-third  of  the 
firms  restrict  the  contact  with  the  owner  to 
I  someone  at  a  level  of  authority  above  that 
j  of  the  building  manager. 

I  Most  managers  get  some  sort  of  an  expense 

'  account.  A  few  firms  furnish  cars,  some  give 
only  gas  and  oil.  Over  half  of  them  allow 
some  entertaining  or  an  occasional  customer- 
lunch.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  firms  make 
the  expense  account  a  fixed  sum.  In  these 
days  of  high  taxes,  a  little  expense  money 
seems  especially  welcome  when  it  can  be 
received  without  paying  tax  on  it. 

No  discernible  pattern  could  be  seen  in 
,  answers  to  the  question  of  the  maximum 
number  of  tenants  that  can  be  adequately 
handled  by  one  manager.  Answers  indicated 
that  beginners  could  handle  20  to  600,  and 
experienced  managers  40  to  2,000.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  our  answers  must  be  categorized  by 
type  of  unit,  and  we  must  further  define 
what  we  mean  by  “management.” 

It  would  appear  that  about  a  third  of  the 
firms  make  use  of  resident  managers,  and  a 
quarter  of  these  are  compensated  by  a  rent- 
free  apartment  only.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  a  considerable  number  of  prop¬ 
erties  are  being  supervised  by  non-profes¬ 


sional  or  spare-time  managers,  and  unless 
their  work  is  closely  supervised,  the  quality 
of  performance  would  be  open  to  question. 

The  number  of  firms  using  combination 
personnel  (people  who  perform  physical 
work  about  the  premises  and  management 
duties)  is  really  surprising.  The  majority  are 
on  duty  to  rent  space,  but  many  also  collect 
rents  and  purchase  supplies.  A  few  keep 
books  and  draw  leases.  Only  one,  however, 
makes  disbursements.  A  number  of  these 
combination  managers-janitors  were  tenants 
in  smaller  buildings  where  they  only  re¬ 
ceived  a  partial  rent  allowance  for  such 
services. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OFFICE  LOCATION 
Office  location  is  considered  an  important 
feature.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  firms  re¬ 
porting  have  chosen  the  central  business 
district,  while  only  a  few  have  felt  it  desir¬ 
able  to  be  located  in  residential  areas  close 
to  the  properties  served. 


UPPER  FLOORS  OF 


ELEVATOR-TYPE 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS^ 

( 

GROUND  FLOOR 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
DISTRICT 


OTHER 


GROUND  FLOOR 

OUTLYING 
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How  CPMs  Chooie  Their  Office  Locations 


Thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  firms  manage  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  located,  while  an 
equal  number  own  their  own  buildings. 
Thus  an  auxiliary  reason,  rather  than  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience,  dictates  the  location  of 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  real  estate  offices. 
Thirty-one  firms,  19  per  cent  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed,  also  have  branch  offices,  with  a  total 
of  42  branches  reported.  Only  one-half  of 
the  firms  reported  that  their  management 
business  was  largely  concentrated  in  close 
proximity  to  their  offices,  while  the  other 
one-half  had  business  scattered  far  and  wide. 
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SURVEY  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Research  Committee  of  the  Institute 
feels  that  two  important  avenues  of  research 
and  development  have  been  suggested  by 
this  survey.  The  first  concerns  our  profes¬ 
sional  standing  before  the  public:  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  clear-cut  definition,  either  in 
the  minds  of  our  members  or  the  public,  of 
just  what  is  meant  by  “management  serv¬ 
ices.”  Are  we  doing  too  much  for  too  little? 
Should  certain  functions  now  performed  by 
an  agent  under  a  flat  percentage  fee  always 
be  subject  to  an  additional  fee?  Possibly 
the  Institute’s  Standards  and  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  drafting  their  Management  Con¬ 
tract  form,  should  more  fully  spell  out  the 
duties  of  managers  and  of  owners,  and  elab¬ 
orate  on  the  matter  of  appropriate  charges. 

Secondly,  an  analysis  of  the  survey  dis¬ 
closes  that  some  managers,  adept  perhaps  at 
handling  employees  of  others,  are  possibly 
not  reaping  full  benefit  of  a  good  employee 
policy  within  their  own  offices.  A  good  em¬ 
ployee  policy  is  not  one  that  gives  away  too 
much,  but  is  one  that  develops  the  greatest 
employee  effort  and  interest  sustained 


through  the  years,  at  the  least  cost.  Advan¬ 
tage  must  be  gained  from  every  benefit, 
tangible  and  intangible.  Fringe  benefits,  per¬ 
sonal  satisfactions,  gratification  properly  and  ^ 
promptly  expressed,  all  play  a  part.  A  sound 
policy,  well  thought-out  and  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  may  do  far  more  to  create  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  merely  another  dollar.  Why  not 
write  a  statement  of  your  employee  policy— 
an  Employee  Manual?  It  will  give  your  em¬ 
ployees  a  break  in  understanding  a  new  job,  ^ 
will  avoid  misunderstandings  and  improve 
office  morale. 

If  yours  is  one  of  the  fortunate  offices  ; 
that  is  already  using  such  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  orient  the  newcomer,  will  you  please  » 
give— or  loan— a  copy  to  our  Research  Com-  | 
mittee  for  analysis  and  study? 

Editor’s  note:  This  thought  provoking  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  a  step  toward  developing  more 
uniform  policies  and  relationships  between 
(1)  management  and  owner,  (2)  manage¬ 
ment  and  tenant,  (3)  management  and  em¬ 
ployees.  CPMs  are  requested  to  submit  ar¬ 
ticles  or  letters  on  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  this  article. 


The  long-range  effect  of  urban  renewal  on  the  nation  s  economy  will 
he  great.  Keep  your  eye  on  this  significant,  on-going  activity  in  national 
real  estate. 


i  Are  you  up  to  date  on  this  business  of 


URBAN  RENEWAL? 

I  by  E.  Bruce  Wedge 

I  Urban  renewal  is  a  newly-coined  term  that 
K  is  assuming  increasingly  greater  significance 
i  among  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  fu- 
'  ture  of  our  residential  neighborhoods  and 
of  entire  cities.  The  term— born  only  in  1954 
-means  many  things  to  many  people.  For 
municipal  officials  and  taxpayers  it  means  a 
way  of  replacing  outmoded,  worn-out  and 
blighted  areas  with  sound,  well-planned  de¬ 
velopment  geared  to  modern  needs;  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  age-old  problem  of  how  to  reduce 
municipal  expenses  and  increase  the  out¬ 
look  for  increased  municipal  revenues. 

^  For  the  families  living  in  bad  housing  it 
•  means  a  chance  for  children— our  future 
citizens— to  grow  up  in  decent  housing  and 
pleasant  neighborhoods.  For  home  builders, 
building  supply  dealers,  real  estate  brokers 
and  mortgage  bankers  it  means  a  new  and 
unlimited  opportunity  for  neighborhood 
development,  home  construction  and  reha¬ 
bilitation.  For  other  interests,  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  stabilization  of  values  in  central 
city  districts— new  problem  areas— represent 
a  most  encouraging  factor. 

Mr.  Wedge  is  regional  director  of  urban  renewal 
for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  in 
Region  HI,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
These  remarks  were  made  at  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management’s  course  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  June,  ipyy. 


Communities  have  been  forced,  over  the 
decades,  to  pour  far  more  funds  for  police, 
fire,  health,  and  other  services  into  bad  hous¬ 
ing  areas  than  they  ever  get  out  in  taxes.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  removal  of  slums 
and  blight  leads  to  a  sharp,  sometimes  amaz¬ 
ing  reduction  in  crime,  disease,  and  the  need 
for  municipal  services,  and  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  tax  returns  from  these  areas  when 
they  have  been  restored  to  good  use.  Most 
observers  of  the  American  urban  scene  are 
agreed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  sound  urban 
renewal  not  only  will  pay  for  itself  but  also 
will  be  profitable  to  the  community  in  the 
long  run.  Urban  renewal,  therefore,  is  good 
business. 

It  was  not  until  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  that  Federal  aid 
became  available  to  help  localities  attack  the 
problem  of  slums  and  blight  other  than 
through  isolated  public  housing  projects. 
But  the  1949  Act  addressed  itself  to  the 
problem  in  somewhat  limited  fashion.  It  did 
authorize  funds  for  the  elimination  of  slums. 
Nowhere,  however,  did  it  make  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  prevention  of  slums  and  blight. 
Here  was  a  key  omission.  For,  certainly,  the 
abolition  of  only  a  pocket  or  two  of  true 
slums,  while  others  are  coming  into  being 
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without  check,  will  never  lead  to  permanent 
community  soundness. 

The  Congress,  fortunately,  recognized  the 
shortcomings  and  limitations  inherent  in 
the  1949  Act.  To  overcome  them,  it  passed 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  literally  transformed  the  approach 
to  the  problem.  The  transformation  en¬ 
tailed  broad  expansion  of  the  Old  Act,  an 
expansion  in  which  the  original  slum  clear¬ 
ance  program  became  part  of  the  present 
urban  renewal  program. 

TRIPLE  THREAT  PROGRAM 

To  implement  this  expanded  approach  to 
urban  renewal,  the  1954  Act  continued  the 
financial  aids  made  available  to  communi¬ 
ties  by  the  old  Act— planning  advances, 
loans,  and  grants— and  added  several  other 
types  of  assistance.  Combined,  these  aids 
bring  to  bear  against  slums  and  blight,  exist¬ 
ing  and  incipient,  a  triple  threat:  clearance, 
rehabilitation,  and  conservation. 

Clearance  is  applied  to  the  type  of  area 
beyond  economical  redemption.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  tear  out  and  rebuild. 

Rehabilitation  is  the  approach  used  in  a 
run-down  area  not  yet  beyond  repair  where 
the  homes  can  be  repaired,  refurnished,  and 
brought  back  to  the  status  of  good  housing. 
The  neighborhood,  of  course,  must  be  im¬ 
proved  and  the  blighting  influences  re¬ 
moved  if  rehabilitation  is  to  be  successful. 

Conservation  is  the  treatment  applied  to 
the  area  which  is  in  peril  of,  but  has  not 
yet  succumbed  to  blight.  Measures  such  as 
effective  enforcement  of  good  building,  zon¬ 
ing,  and  housing  codes  can  keep  this  kind  of 
area  in  good  shape.  Generally  no  extensive 
neighborhood  improvements  are  required. 

UNCLE  SAM  HELPS 

Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  in 
the  form  of  planning  advances  and  capital 


grants  for  urban  renewal  projects.  A  capital  I 
grant  is  intended  to  defray  up  to  two-thirds  f 
of  the  net  cost  of  carrying  out  a  project.  It  1 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  locality  . 
must  put  up  at  least  one-third  of  the  net  ^ 
cost.  This  local  share  may  be  contributed 
through  any  or  all  of  several  methods;  cash,  ! 
donations  of  land,  certain  kinds  of  work  on  I 
the  site,  and  supporting  public  facilities. 

Federal  assistance  for  urban  renewal  proj¬ 
ects  may  be  given  only  to  local  public  agen-  * 
cies  duly  authorized  by  state  and  local  law 
to  carry  out  the  various  activities  involved 
in  urban  renewal  projects.  Generally,  a  local 
public  agency  may  be,  according  to  individ¬ 
ual  local  circumstances,  a  specially  created 
redevelopment  agency,  a  local  housing  au¬ 
thority,  or  a  city  or  county  itself.  In  some 
localities,  two  local  agencies,  such  as  the  city 
and  the  redevelopment  authority,  may  have 
to  participate  jointly  in  the  undertaking. 

The  1954  Act  added  Sections  220  and  221 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  administered 
by  FHA.  Section  220  authorizes  special 
mortgage  insurance  for  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  sales  and  rental  housing  in 
urban  renewal  areas  only.  For  the  benefit  of 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  pro-  | 
grams  or  other  public  undertakings.  Section  i 
221  permits  special  mortgage  insurance  to 
provide  low-cost  private  housing,  sales  and 
rental,  through  new  construction  or  reha¬ 
bilitation. 

ACTION  NOW  ! 

This  obviously  is  a  long-range  problem. 
And  its  size  and  nature  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  dilatory  in  going 
about  its  solution.  An  encouragingly  large 
number  of  communities  through  the  nation 
already  have  recognized  that  fact.  As  of  the 
end  of  1956,  a  total  of  more  than  250  of  them 
scattered  from  coast-to-coast,  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  were  undertaking 
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over  410  urban  renewal  projects.  In  the 
Southeast  and  Puerto  Rico  there  were  over 
1 10  projects  in  85  cities. 

The  total  dollar  volume  of  construction 
work  that  may  be  expected  in  connection 
with  local  rehabilitation  undertakings  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  experience 
to  date.  Since,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
several  millions  of  dwellings  are  in  need  of 
rehabilitation,  that  expenditure  will  run 
into  some  billions  of  dollars. 

Also  to  be  included  in  the  overall  urban 
renewal  picture  is  the  public  cost  of  up¬ 
grading  neighborhoods  through  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  various  facilities  and  utilities.  No 
figures  are  available  on  such  public  costs, 
but  they,  too,  will  be  considerable. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  long-range 
effect  of  urban  renewal  on  the  national  econ¬ 
omy.  An  estimated  $449  million  of  residen¬ 
tial  construction  stemming  from  only  91 
projects  devoted  to  clearance,  along  with  the 
as  yet  unestimated  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  required  in  connection  with  reha¬ 
bilitation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  potential 
possibilities  open  to  residential  developers 
in  urban  renewal  are  enormous. 

BOX  SCORE  FOR  THE  SOUTHEAST 

As  regards  activity  in  the  Southeastern 
region,  it  is  significant  that  practically  all 
of  the  larger  cities  and  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  medium-sized  and  small  ones  are 
engaging  in  this  activity— currently  52  cities 
—in  four  states,  exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico 
(those  with  State-enabling  legislation)  are 
engaged  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
65  projects  involving  the  elimination  of  ap¬ 
proximately  34,500  slum  dwellings  located 
on  over  7,200  acres  of  blighted  land  which 
will  be  redeveloped  for  sound  use.  Over 
$73,800,000  in  Federal  funds  will  contribute 
to  the  consummation  of  these  projects  now 
under  contract. 


The  box  score  for  some  of  the  principal 
cities  elsewhere  in  the  region  follows: 

In  Tennessee  final  plans  are  now  being 
completed  by  Memphis  for  two  fine  projects 
totaling  nearly  185  acres  of  clearance  to  be 
redeveloped  for  multi-purpose  uses;  in 
Nashville,  site  construction  is  underway  for 
the  65-acre  Capital  Hill  project  located  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  while  planning  is 
now  beginning  on  a  second  area  of  over 
2,200  acres,  with  around  1 ,800  acres  of  obso¬ 
lete  residential  to  be  rehabilitated;  Knox¬ 
ville  is  completing  clearance  of  almost  100 
acres  of  blight  where  periodic  flooding  has 
been  a  major  problem  for  years  and  the  re¬ 
development  plan  incorporates  a  new  effec¬ 
tive  flood  control  system  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  central  business  district; 
Chattanooga  is  studying  435  acres  of  blight 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  Georgia,  Atlanta  is  studying  three  proj¬ 
ects  totaling  over  700  acres.  In  Alabama, 
Birmingham  is  clearing  60  acres  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  medical  center,  and  107  acres  for  resi¬ 
dential  and  public  re-use  in  Avondale; 
Mobile  is  buying  land  in  the  Broad  Street- 
Beauregard  Project  of  some  45  acres,  which 
will  eliminate  upwards  of  500  slum  dwell¬ 
ings;  Montgomery’s  two  projects  now  in 
development  total  1 15  acres  and  nearly  700 
deteriorated  structures;  Huntsville  has  three 
projects  involving  153  acres  and  486  sub¬ 
standard  houses.  Many  smaller  communities 
in  the  different  states  are  likewise  going  for¬ 
ward  with  real  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  above-mentioned  projects  are  pro¬ 
viding  major  opportunities  for  (a)  residen¬ 
tial  development  in  well-planned  new  sub¬ 
divisions,  usually  complete  with  all  street 
and  utility  improvements  free  and  clear, 
available  to  developers  at  a  fair  market 
value;  and  (b)  investment  and  construction 
opportunities  in  rehabilitated  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  where  the  causes  of  blight  will  be 
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eliminated  and  public  facilities  will  be 
placed  in  first-class  shape.  In  both  of  these 
situations  the  new  long-term  Section  220 
mortgage  insurance  will  be  available. 

HOW  SECTION  220  WORKS 

Under  its  regular  procedures,  it  has  not 
been  feasible  for  the  FHA  to  insure  proper¬ 
ties  where  blighting  influences  threatened 
the  soundness  of  the  loans.  Section  220, 
however,  authorizes  the  FHA  to  insure 
mortgages  in  blighted  areas  for  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
has  certified  approval  of  an  urban  renewal 
plan.  The  plan  is  designed  to  assure  future 
stability  of  the  area.  FHA  evaluates  the 
risk  on  the  favorable  assumption  that  the 
neighborhood  improvements  set  forth  in 
the  urban  renewal  plan  will  be  carried  out 
successfully.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage 
on  any  new  residential  construction  fi¬ 
nanced  under  200  may  be  based  on  replace¬ 
ment  cost.  The  insurance  is  also  available 


for  the  purchase  or  refinancing  of  existing 
houses  or  apartment  structures  that  are  to 
be  rehabilitated. 

Under  Section  220,  the  initiative  and 
planning  to  qualify  the  area  must  start  with 
the  local  government  through  its  officials  or 
the  local  public  agency  designated  to  carry 
out  urban  renewal  work.  The  private  partic¬ 
ipant  cannot  proceed  until  the  community  | 
has  acted.  Accordingly,  the  private  parti¬ 
cipant  must  take  two  steps:  first,  he  must  f 
determine,  through  the  local  public  agency,  | 
that  the  work  he  wants  to  do  is  within  an  I 
urban  renewal  area  that  has  been  or  will  be 
certified  for  Section  220;  and,  second,  he  ! 
must  establish,  as  in  other  FHA  programs,  , 
that  his  undertaking  meets  specific  FHA 
mortgage  requirements  for  the  new  con¬ 
struction  or  rehabilitation  he  has  in  mind. 
Early  consultation  with  local  officials  and 
cooperative  effort  among  builders  and  in¬ 
vestors  will  be  highly  important  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  specific  undertaking. 
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MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Burned  grease  cleaner 

One  of  the  unpleasant  time-consuming 
jobs  in  preparing  an  apartment  for  a  new 
I  tenant  is  cleaning  the  stove.  The  top  of  the 
stove  grills  in  most  models  today  can  readily 
be  removed  and  soaked.  Unfortunately, 
when  you  get  inside  the  oven  you  often  find 
a  real  job  on  your  hands.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  items  on  the  market  to  help 
with  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  burned 
grease  and  food  that  has  run  over  and  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  one  of  them  that  you  might 
like  to  have  on  hand  is  Anco-GC  Grease 
Cleaner,  which  is  put  out  by  L.  L.  Antle 
and  Company,  Inc.,  125  Piedmont  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  always  in  property  management,  the 
real  problems  and  time-consumers  are  not 
tbe  everyday  maintenance  but  the  occa¬ 
sional  maintenance  for  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  prepared. 

Screen  kits 

Reynolds  Metals  Company  now  puts  out 
aluminum  screen  kits  that  will  allow  handy¬ 
men  to  make  full  or  half  screens  in  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  right  on  the  spot.  The  kits  con¬ 
tain  frames  of  aluminum,  fibre  glass  screen 
cloth  (this  is  difficult  to  understand)  and 
the  hardware  and  instructions  on  how  to 
put  them  together.  It  certainly  would  be  a 
quick  way  of  replacing  screens  though  not 
necessarily  possible  for  all  situations. 


Rectangular  lawn  sprinklers 

We  drove  past  an  apartment  building  in 
Des  Moines  recently  which  had  a  permanent 
lawn- watering  system  with  Rain-Jet  sprin¬ 
klers.  The  interesting  point  about  the  Rain- 
jets  (which  are  made  by  a  corporation  of 
that  name  at  6253  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  28,  California)  is  that  the  sprinklers 
in  the  strip  of  grass  between  the  walk  and 
the  street  sprayed  in  a  rectangular  fashion 
while  the  sprinklers  between  the  walk  and 
the  apartment  building  sprayed  in  squares. 

Quite  a  gadget,  but  a  little  expensive  for 
most  of  us  in  the  more  temperate  climates 
where  sprinkling  is  not  as  necessary  (or  at 
least  not  required  as  often). 

Aluminum  and  iron  menders 

For  a  long  time  we  questioned  whether  a 
plastic  aluminum  or  plastic  iron  mender 
could  really  do  a  good  job  of  repairing 
holes,  particularly  where  there  was  any  pres¬ 
sure.  We  are  now  convinced,  having  used 
some  of  the  material  ourselves  and  finding 
that  it  took  a  fde  to  smooth  it  out  after  the 
metal  mender  had  dried.  I  would  guess  that 
these  menders,  if  applied  all  the  way  around 
a  pipe  to  create  a  complete  tensile  strength 
rather  than  a  surface  strength,  would  hold 
up  under  any  pressure  that  might  be  ex¬ 
erted,  if  it  had  dried  out  completely  first. 
There  are  a  number  of  sources,  practically 
all  of  which  are  good. 
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Paper  drop  cloths 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  not  completely 
sold  on  the  paper  drop  cloths  such  as  Ma- 
Crepe.  There  are  many  advantages,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  not  having  to  clean  cloth.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  weight  makes  them  much  easier 
to  handle  and  move  around  without  drag¬ 
ging.  The  resin  base  does  an  excellent  job 
of  keeping  the  paint  from  going  through, 
and  some  of  them  are  crinkled  to  give  the 
soft  feel  of  cloth.  Further,  at  less  than  to  a 
couple  of  dollars,  the  price  is  right. 

However,  the  major  disadvantage  is  their 
fragility.  In  the  editor’s  Chicago  office,  for 
example,  paper  drop  cloths  that  were  being 
used  had  a  number  of  holes  in  them  where 
they  had  been  ripped  on  air  conditioners, 
typewriters,  etc.  Result:  at  one  spot  we  got 
some  paint  on  the  carpet.  Upon  cleaning  up 
the  paint,  the  carpet  became  much  lighter 
at  that  point,  as  you  would  expect.  It  looks 
as  if  we  will  either  have  to  put  an  ashtray 
over  it  or  clean  the  whole  carpet. 

There  are  also  plastic-coated  drop  cloths 
of  cloth,  which  remove  any  possibility  of 
the  vehicles  in  the  paint  going  through  the 
cloth. 

Take  your  choice— but  only  after  ade¬ 
quate  consideration. 

Plastic  hoses 

Finally  something  is  “being  done’’  about 
our  problems  with  plastic  garden  hose.  The 
advantages  over  rubber  are  quite  clear— if 
you  hapjjen  to  get  a  good  plastic  hose.  The 
trouble  is,  it  has  been  difficult  in  the  past 
to  tell  which  ones  will  change  their  charac¬ 
teristics  if  they  are  allowed  to  freeze  during 
the  winter,  which  will  retain  flexibility  de¬ 
spite  sun,  and  which  can  have  couplings  re¬ 
placed  in  the  event  of  coupling  failure  or 
damage. 

The  Commerce  Department  asked  manu¬ 


facturers  of  plastic  garden  hose  to  approve  a 
uniform  set  of  commercial  standards  for 
vinyl  chloride  plastic  garden  hose.  The 
standards  have  now  been  proposed  by  the 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  and  will 
cover  requirements  and  test  methods  to 
reach  the  requirements  for  water  flow  rate, 
burst  strength,  couplings,  water  extraction, 
and  low  temperature  flexibility. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  and  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  May  they  continue  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  that  will  keep  us  all  from 
making  a  mistake  due  to  variations  in  man¬ 
ufacture  by  the  various  companies  in  the 
field. 

Brick  design  [fake) 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun?  To¬ 
day  you  can  buy  a  “brick  wall”  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  different  ways.  If  you  want  to  put  a 
brick  modern  fireplace  in  place  of  the  old 
wood  one,  all  you  have  to  do  is  paint  ’em 
or  buy  ’em. 

Seal-Kote,  Inc.,  of  517  North  Market 
Street,  Wooster,  Ohio,  provides  a  kit  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  quarts  of  white  and  one  quart 
of  maroon,  gray,  or  other  color.  The  white 
is  first  painted  on  and  then  a  special  appli¬ 
cator  dipped  into  the  contrasting  color,  and 
pressed  to  the  wall,  “prints”  a  brick  design 
in  the  contrasting  color  on  the  wall. 

If  you  want  to  go  a  little  bit  farther,  you 
can  send  to  Ranch  Brick  Co.,  at  126  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  They 
will  provide  you  with  a  .015  gauge  vinyl 
plastic  brick  textured  wall  which  can  read¬ 
ily  be  applied  any  place  that  happens  to 
strike  your  fancy.  The  brick  wall  comes  in 
2  by  4  sheets  for  $3.95  and  a  wall  8  by  10 
feet  can  be  done  for  $39.50.  The  “brick 
wall”  can  be  cut  with  scissors  and  applied 
to  any  type  of  wall  surface  with  the  adhesive 
that  is  sent  along  with  your  wall.  The 
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“bricks”  interlock  and  are  fire-retardant. 

Then  there  is  Roman  and  regular  brick, 
with  the  “brick”  made  out  of  a  cork  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  supplied  by  E-Z  Decorative 
Brick  Company. 

Or  if  you  really  want  to  be  old-fashioned, 
thin  bricks  which  are  now  available,  are 
j  actual  bricks  and  can  be  applied  to  a  wall 
as  facing  without  taking  up  any  appreciable 
depth. 

Party  rentals  [etc.) 

More  and  more  people  today  are  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  buying  things  on  time. 
This  applies  probably  as  much  to  household 
appliances  as  to  almost  any  other  single 
thing.  Even  before  the  war,  property  man¬ 
agers  began  to  take  advantage  of  people’s 
willingness  to  pay  short-term  use  prices  for 
the  washing  machines  which  were  “rented” 
for  25  cents  in  the  coin  box. 

In  large  apartment  buildings,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  a  number  of  items  could 
be  rented,  thus  increasing  the  income  of  the 
apartments  as  well  as  providing  more  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  tenants.  A  simple  example  would 
be  a  portable  dishwasher  which  could  be 
made  available  to  tenants  when  they  were 
having  guests  for  a  party  or  celebration. 

Office  buildings  long  ago  put  in  air  con¬ 
ditioning  at  so  much  per  room  increased 
rental.  I  would  suspect  that  they  could 
readily  rent  small  refrigerators  for  offices 
which  are  not  large  enough  to  support  a 
coke  machine.  Perhaps  even  one  for  the 
boss’s  office— and  not  for  cokes. 

There  are  many  opportunities  open  in 
this  age  of  “buy  it  on  time”  for  increasing 
the  income  of  buildings  by  giving  the  ten¬ 
ants  extras  for  so  much  more  per  month. 
However,  we  would  recommend  that  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  be  given  to  the  proper 
billing  methods  of  these  extra  rentals.  This 
will  be  entirely  a  regional  and  even  a  par¬ 


ticular  building  problem.  Some  buildings 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  would  doubt¬ 
less  lose  tenants  if  these  extra  charges  were 
included  in  the  total  bill  and  only  one  total 
rental  figure  placed  on  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
or  even  in  the  same  city,  the  constant  point¬ 
ing  out  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the  extras  by 
itemization  could  easily  send  the  particular 
items  through  the  throes  of  tenant  budget¬ 
ary  self-discipline,  so  that  they  might  be 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  the  base¬ 
ment  storage  rooms  and  tenant  apartments 
or  offices  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  would  be 
profitable. 

An  easy  method  of  finding  out  is  to  send 
some  of  your  tenants  total  bills  and  some  of 
your  tenants  itemized  bills,  and  see  what 
happens. 

Hushjlo  hydraulic  float  valve 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  noisy  float 
valves  in  your  toilets,  you  might  try  the 
new  Model  10  Hushflo  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  by  Romar  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  2365  Broadway,  Buffalo  12,  N.Y. 

The  new  float  valve  was  tested  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  cycles  which,  according  to 
Romar,  is  17  years  of  continuous  service, 
but  we  assume  they  are  thinking  of  normal 
apartment  usage.  It  is  a  diaphragm-type 
valve  which  shuts  off  flow  by  quick  hydrau¬ 
lic  action  without  water  hammer.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water  supply  does  the  closing. 
A  number  of  acoustic  filters  are  incorporated 
in  the  design  to  reduce  the  noise  of  refill, 
and  in  addition  reduce  the  refill  time. 

The  new  Hushflo  has  not  yet  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  consumer  publications  but  has  been 
introduced  to  the  plumbing  and  hardware 
trade  through  those  particular  industry 
publications.  If  you  are  upgrading  apart¬ 
ments  or  if  you  are  replacing  old  float 
valves,  it  might  be  worth  trying  out. 
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Tip  for  unfurnished  apartments 

An  unfurnished  apartment,  with  its 
bleak,  bare  walls,  floors,  ceilings  and  un¬ 
draped  windows  may  have  just  the  right  lay¬ 
out  for  the  prospective  tenant,  be  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated,  have  just  the  right  location 
with  a  wonderful  view  overlooking  the  park 
or  lake.  Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
have  to  admit  that  there  are  things  that 
could  be  done  to  the  interior  of  such  apart¬ 
ments,  unfurnished  as  they  are,  that  would 
serve  as  conversation  pieces  and  make  your 
particular  apartments  stand  out  from  others 
your  prospect  has  seen. 

Back  in  the  20’s  we  did  this  with  textured 
plaster  (gone  for  good,  we  hope)  and  crystal 
chandeliers.  Today  we  can  do  it  much  less 
expensively  by  attention  to  the  two  things 
that  will  stand  out  the  most  in  the  bare 
room— light  switches  and  door  hardware.  If 
you  take  the  new  Tap-Lites  of  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  which  can  now  be  backcoated 
with  the  wall  color  or  paper,  and  then  throw 
in  some  of  the  exciting  new  door  hardware, 
it  would  affect  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
prospect  in  a  positive  way— and  would  be 
relatively  inexpensive.  If  you  haven’t  seen 
one,  write  for  the  catalogs  of  Yale  and  P.  & 
F.  Corbin  Division  of  the  American  Hard¬ 
ware  Corporation.  They  are  knockouts,  well 
worth  consideration  in  upgrading. 

Rebuilt  stoves 

We  visited  the  home  of  a  friend  of  ours 
not  too  long  ago  and  found  that  he  had  done 
over  his  kitchen  himself,  including  built-in 
oven,  range  and  refrigerator.  Having  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  cost  plus  what  the 
friend  earns,  we  thought  he  had  been  taken 
in  by  a  good  salesman.  Actually  our  friend 


had  merely  cut  up  his  old  stove,  built  the 
oven  into  the  wall  with  plywood,  extended 
plywood  out  around  his  refrigerator,  and 
simply  installed  the  range  half  of  his  old 
stove  in  a  countertop.  The  chipped  enamel 
that  resulted  from  the  cutting  process  was 
concealed  by  broad  stainless  steel  strips  of 
edging.  It  looked  like  an  interesting  possi¬ 
bility  for  property  managers  remodeling  for 
upgrading  apartments. 

If  you  try  it,  let  us  know  your  actual  cost. 
We  have  not  yet  had  an  application. 

No-drip  plastic  coating 

As  more  and  more  central  air  condition¬ 
ing  units  are  installed  in  buildings,  the 
problem  of  condensation  drip,  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion,  becomes  greater.  J.  W.  Mortell  Com¬ 
pany,  Kankakee,  Illinois,  now  markets  a 
plastic  coating  that  will  insulate  pipes  so 
that  condensation  cannot  occur.  They  are 
just  one  of  the  many  companies  which  have 
developed  items  of  this  nature,  and  publish 
a  32-page  handbook  that  may  be  helpful  in 
solving  some  of  your  own  special  problems. 

Heat-proof  coatings 

If  you  are  still  having  trouble  finding  a 
finish  for  boiler  doors,  etc.,  that  will  stand 
up  under  high  temperatures,  you  should 
know  that  there  are  coatings  available  that 
will  stand  any  heat  that  might  be  found  in 
a  building.  Markal  Company,  3053  West 
Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  is  now 
marketing  a  heat-proof  coating  which  will 
stand  temperatures  up  to  2  ioo°F.  They  sug¬ 
gest  you  test  the  coating  by  applying  the 
direct  flame  of  a  torch  until  the  metal  un¬ 
derneath  is  red  hot.  This  is  about  the  most 
rigorous  test  we  have  yet  heard  of,  but  we 
are  not  surprised  at  anything  any  more. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENl 
SURVETS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


\  Book  Reviews 

\ 

I  Leo  Grebler:  Experience  in  Urban  Real  Es- 
I  tate  Investment:  An  Interim  Report  Based 
on  New  York.  City  Properties.  Columbia 
\  University  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1955. 
I  277  pp.  Tables,  charts.  $9.00. 

A  PUBLICATION  of  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Land  Use  and  Housing  Studies,  Experience 
in  Urban  Real  Estate  Investment  is  the  re- 
1  suit  of  experience  of  some  581  income- 
producing  properties  in  New  York  City 
from  1900  to  1950.  This  is  probably  the  first 
detailed  and  scholarly  analysis  of  long-term 
investment  experience  of  property  and  the 
properties  on  which  the  study  is  based  are 
those  which  could  produce  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  financial  record  covering  the  period 
in  question.  These  range  from  rooming 
houses,  walk-up  apartments  to  office  and 
loft  buildings. 

Mr.  Grebler  points  out  the  many  short¬ 
comings  of  the  data  which  were  used  in  this 
study— the  limited  number  of  properties 
with  a  continuity  of  records  of  their  ex¬ 
perience,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  accounts  and  methods  of  operation 
are  only  a  few.  The  fact  remains  that  this  is 
the  first  competent  attempt  to  assemble  in¬ 
formation  in  this  important  field.  And,  it  is 
’  a  difficult  field  since  our  economy  is  a  dy- 
j  namic  one  and  properties  change  hands  fre- 
I  quently  with  subsequent  alterations  in  both 


the  properties  themselves  and  their  earn¬ 
ings. 

This  study  of  urban  real  estate  invest¬ 
ment  develops  information  on  net  returns 
on  invested  capital;  how  these  returns  com¬ 
pare  with  those  on  other  kinds  of  invest¬ 
ments;  how  the  earnings  of  office  buildings, 
apartments,  and  lofts  differ;  what  portion 
of  income  is  absorbed  by  real  estate  taxes. 
His  analysis  reveals  the  long,  slow  swing  in 
the  real  estate  market  and  points  out  short¬ 
term  influences  so  apt  to  be  misleading. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  need  for 
this  type  of  information  is  great,  and  we 
cannot  help  but  agree  since  real  estate  con¬ 
stitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  this 
nation.  Despite  the  acknowledged  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  book,  it  has  intrinsic  value  in 
that  it  points  out  this  need  and  attempts, 
within  the  limits  of  the  sources  available,  to 
develop  the  techniques  whereby  this  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  recorded  and  analyzed. 

The  Chapter  structure  of  the  book  re¬ 
flects  the  methodology  used  in  compiling 
this  study.  The  first  two  chapters  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  background  material  and  a 
summary  of  the'  principal  results  of  the 
study.  Chapter  III  describes  the  kinds  of 
cases  included  in  the  report,  classifying  the 
cases  by  various  characteristics— type  of 
structure,  date  of  construction,  length  of  ex¬ 
perience  period.  The  fluctuations  in  gross 
income,  total  expenses,  and  net  income 
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over  the  experience  period  are  analyzed  in 
(Chapter  IV.  Changes  in  major  expense 
items  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  Chapter 
VI  is  concerned  with  operating  ratios— total 
expenses  and  net  income  to  both  gross  in¬ 
come  and  total  expenses. 

The  relationship  between  net  operating 
income  and  acquisition  cost,  the  investment 
base,  is  described  in  Chapter  VII;  and  that 
between  fixed  debt  charges  and  net  oper¬ 
ating  income  in  Chapter  VIII.  Chapter  IX 
attempts  to  compare  real  estate  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  with  other  types  of  investment.  The 
final  chapter  goes  into  vacancy  losses,  prof¬ 
its  on  slum  properties,  and  gross  and  net 
rent  multipliers. 

As  a  pioneer  venture  or  pilot  study  this 
book  is  invaluable.  Property  managers 
should  find  it  stimulating  to  compare  the 
experience  of  their  properties  with  the 
bases  developed  in  this  study.  But  the  most 
important  result  of  the  publication  of  this 
book  would  be  the  development  of  similar 
studies  of  urban  real  estate  experience  in 
other  cities. 

Building  Cost  Manual,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Building  Costs  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Appraisal  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1957.  3^7  PP-  illus¬ 
trated,  index.  $15.00. 

This  is  the  long  awaited  Manual  which  re¬ 
places  the  last  cost  manual  published  in  1949 
by  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  This  new 
Manual  is  a  departure  from  the  first  two  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Board  in  that  it  benefits  from 
the  participation  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
that  the  buildings  treated  are  actual  projects 
constructed  between  1953  and  1955.  The 
source  of  information  is  nationwide. 


More  than  150  architects,  builders.  Real  i 
tors,  and  firms  associated  with  the  building  ■ 
industry  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  contributing  data  on  more  than  500 
building  projects  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Each  project  was  reported  on  the 
basis  of  its  actual  completed  costs,  including 
all  changes  from  the  original  bid  figures.  ■ 

The  correlation  of  the  data  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  book  for  publication  was  done  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Howard  T.  Fisher  , 
and  Associates. 

This  Manual  provides  an  over  all,  up-to-  , 
date  acquaintance  with  the  costs  of  construe-  | 
tion  of  buildings  of  varying  types  from  | 
single-family  residences  and  high-rise  apart-  | 
ments  to  institutional  properties  such  as  f 
convents,  dormitories,  schools,  churches.  | 
Each  building  project  is  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  photograph;  its  actual  cost  is 
broken  down  by  trades,  and  then  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  given  on  the  basis  of  square  foot 
and  cubic  foot  costs.  : 

One  of  the  important  and  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  manual  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
photographic  listing  of  historical  building 
types,  each  one  of  which  is  keyed  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  modern  equivalent  to  assist  the 
appraiser  in  estimating  the  present  replace¬ 
ment  cost  of  older  buildings. 

The  introductory  section  of  the  Manual 
treats  briefly  of  factors  affecting  building 
costs,  estimating  these  costs,  depreciation, 
how  to  cube  a  building. 

Richard  C.  Jordon  and  Gayle  B.  Priester. 
Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  2nd.  » 
ed.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.  J.,  1956.  555  pp.  Illustrated,  tables,  ap¬ 
pendices,  index.  $8.00. 

Milton  N.  Lieberman.  Effective  Drafting  of 
Leases  for  Real  Property,  with  check  list 
and  suggested  forms.  Gann  Law  Books,  1 
224  Market  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J.,  1956.  974  J 
pp.  Appendices,  index.  $9.75.  f 


Xew  Certijkations 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


ROBERT  A.  CRANE  [1770] 

1680  North  Vine  Street 
Los  Angei.es,  Cai.ifornia 

Born:  Ixirain,  Ohio,  September  24,  1928;  associated 
with  the  Ben  Hecht  Company  as  supervising  man¬ 
ager;  specializes  in  management  of  apartment,  store 
and  office  properties;  10  years  of  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  member,  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board  and  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  includes  Los  Angeles  County. 

HAROLD  B.  WEINHOLD  [1777] 

4044  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born:  Horton,  Kansas,  December  15,  1905:  self- 
employed;  has  been  engaged  in  management  of 
store,  apartment  and  office  buildings  for  29  years; 
also  holds  broker’s  license  and  deals  principally  in 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  commercial  and  small  indus¬ 
trial  properties;  vice  president  and  director  of  Los 
Angeles  Realty  Board  (1957);  past  director  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Association  of  Los  An¬ 
geles;  former  regional  vice  president  and  director, 
California  Real  Estate  Association;  experience  in¬ 
cludes  speaking  before  real  estate  groups  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  publication;  professional  territory  covers  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  district. 

HERBERT  C.  KELLY,  JR.  [1778] 

515  Land  Title  Building 
San  Diego,  California 

Born;  San  Diego,  California,  June  ii,  1917;  owner- 
manager  of  own  firm;  for  10  years  has  specialized 
in  management  of  store,  residential  and  commercial 
properties:  experience  also  includes  land  develop¬ 
ing,  appraising,  remodelling-repairing  and  con¬ 
struction;  member,  San  Diego  Real  Estate  Board 


and  California  Real  Estate  Assoc.;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  includes  California,  Oregon  and  Arizona. 

WILLIAM  C.  POWELL.  JR.  [1779] 
tjoo  First  Nahonal  Building 
San  Diego,  (California 

Born:  St.  I.ouis,  Missouri,  February  5,  1927:  prop¬ 
erty  manager  associated  with  Percy  H.  Goodwin 
(Company:  specializes  in  management  of  residential, 
store  and  office  buildings;  holds  B.  S.  degree  from 
Iowa  State  (College  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
School  of  Law  of  Washington  University:  attended 
I  REM  management  course  held  in  San  Francisco 
(*955)1  member,  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  San  Diego  County. 


SAMUEL  C.  HANBY  [1780] 

1001  Washington  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Born:  Claymont,  Delaware,  January  17,  1909;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hanby,  Patterson  &  Schwartz,  Inc.;  special¬ 
izes  in  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  holds  B.  S.  degree  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  attended  IREM  management  course, 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  for  6  years  was  executive 
director  of  local  Housing  Authority  responsible  for 
management  of  2600  housing  units  in  Wilmington 
area  for  immigrant  war  workers;  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  appraising  and  brokerage;  vice  president  of 
Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  AIRE.A 
and  SRA;  instructor  in  real  estate  classes;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  cities  of  Wilmington  and 
Newark,  Delaware,  and  suburban  areas. 

JACOB  C.  BLAKE  [1781] 

805— 15TH  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Keysville,  Virginia,  1903:  property  manager 
associated  W'ith  (Charles  E.  Smith;  specializes  in 
apartment  building  management:  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1956); 
26  years  in  real  estate  field;  director  of  Building 
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Owners’  &  Managers  Association  and  former  vice 
president  of  Project  Managers  Association:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

W.  DONALD  CALOMIRIS  [1782] 

1012— 17TH  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.,  March  8,  1925:  treasurer 
and  director  of  rental  department  of  Wm.  Calomiris 
Investment  Corp.;  specializes  in  management  of 
residential  and  commercial  properties;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(1956):  experience  also  includes  mortgage  lending, 
brokerage  and  building;  member  of  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  and  other  civic  and  religious 
groups;  professional  territory  includes  Washington, 
D.C.  and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

CORBIN  D.  FLETCHER  [1783] 

1631  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Shreveport,  Ixiuisiana,  November  30,  1927; 
rent  manager  and  salesman  for  A.S.  Gardiner  & 
Company;  attended  University  of  Maryland  and 
Georgetown  University:  and  holds  a  B.S.  and  B.A. 
degrees;  completed  IREM  management  course  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  all  types  of  properties  and  sales;  serves 
on  property  management  committee  of  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dir.; 
professional  territory  covers  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

LEONARD  H.  ROBERTS,  JR.  [1784] 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1927;  property 
manager  in  the  firm  of  Randall  H.  Hagner  and 
Company,  Inc.;  has  spent  full  time  for  the  past  6 
years  in  management  of  single-family  homes,  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  buildings;  member  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
includes  Northern  Virginia  and  Washington,  D.C. 

GEORGE  C.  WOHLFARl  H  [1785] 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Washington,  D.C.  May  4,  1913;  associated 
with  Randall  H.  Hagner  and  Company,  Inc.  in  the 


» 


property  management  department;  engaged  in 
management  of  apartment  buildings,  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  two  shopping  centers;  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  construction  and  building;  serves  on  property 
management  committee  of  Washington  Real  Estate 
Board;  member,  BOMA:  chairman  of  Veterans 
Housing  Committee  for  American  Legion  D.C. 
headquarters;  professional  territory  covers  District 
of  Columbia. 

CLARICE  BUSCH  [1786] 

388  Monorca  Avenue 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Born:  New  York,  New  York,  February  4,  1912: 
opened  a  real  office  in  1947  under  her  own  name, 
handling  brokerage,  appraising  and  property  man¬ 
agement;  for  22  years  has  been  engaged  in  design¬ 
ing,  building  and  financing  individual  homes  in  the 
Coral  Gables  area;  has  also  designed  and  constructed 
apartment  and  commercial  buildings;  member  of 
Coral  Gables  Board  of  Realtors,  Miami  and  Coral 
Gables  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers  Dade 
County,  Florida. 

WILLIAM  P.  COFFING  [1787] 

P.  O.  Box  4579 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Dallas,  Texas,  October  25,  1915:  investment 
analyst  in  the  Mortgage  Loan  and  Treasury  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America: 
holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of  Texas  and 
did  post  graduate  work  at  Southern  Methodist 
Univ.;  attended  IREM  management  course  at 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  since  1954  has  supervised 
Prudential’s  property  purchase  account  in  a  ten- 
state  territory,  as  well  as  the  production  and  servic¬ 
ing  of  mortgage  loans;  has  trained  field  personnel 
on  mortgage  loan  procedure  and  appraisals;  mem¬ 
ber,  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors;  professional 
territory  covers  the  ten-state  area  of  the  South- 
Central  Home  Office. 

STUART  W.  EDWARDS  [1788] 

1814  Hendricks  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  14,  1914;  partner 
in  firm  of  Norman  C.  Edwards  &  Son  where  he  has 
engaged  in  management  of  all  types  of  property, 
brokerage  and  insurance  for  23  years;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Miami  (1948);  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jacksonville  Prop- 
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erty  Managers’  Association;  is  president  of  the 
Southside  Business  Men’s  Club,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jacksonville  Insurers  Association,  and 
is  active  in  several  civic  organizations;  professional 
territory  covers  Duval  County,  Florida. 

DAVID  NUSSBAUM  [1789] 

S07  Clark  Building 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Brunswick,  Georgia,  October  23,  1909;  part¬ 
ner  in  firm  of  Nussbaum  &  Sons;  has  been  active  in 
the  real  estate  field  for  23  years;  he  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Jacksonville  Insurors  Association;  former 
president,  presently  director,  of  Property  Managers’ 
Association;  active  in  civic  and  community  organi¬ 
zations;  professional  territory  covers  Jacksonville 
and  Duval  County,  Florida. 

ROBERT  W.  THAL  [1790] 

113  East  Forsyth  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  29,  1913;  entered 
the  real  estate  business  in  1948  as  associate  member 
of  firm  of  Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.,  Realtor;  is  head  of 
the  insurance  and  property  management  depart¬ 
ments;  experience  includes  fields  of  appraising, 
mortgage  lending,  brokerage  and  construction  fi¬ 
nancing;  past  president  and  now  a  member  of 
Board  of  Directors,  Jacksonville  Property  Managers’ 
Association;  member  of  Taxation  Committee,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Board  of  Realtors;  secretary  of  four  invest¬ 
ment  corporations;  associate  member  of  SR  A;  officer 
and  member  of  several  civic  organizations;  real  es¬ 
tate  instructor  at  Massey  Business  College;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  Jacksonville  and  Duval 
County,  Florida. 

MARY  K.  THORNTON  [1791] 

2724  Park  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Franklin  Springs,  Georgia,  February  26,  1914: 
manager  of  rental  department,  Richard  D.  Barker, 
Realtor;  6  years’  experience  in  real  estate  sales  and 
property  management;  specializes  in  management 
of  residences,  apartments  and  store  buildings;  asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors; 
member  of  Jacksonville  Property  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  active  in  Theater  Guild;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  includes  Duval  County,  Florida. 


ARTHUR  B.  VALLADARES  [1792] 

31 1  West  Ashley  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  London,  England,  August  27,  1904:  for  the 
past  6  years  has  managed  St.  Johns  Apartments,  Inc.; 
education  includes  2  years  at  Queen’s  College, 
Georgetown,  British  Guinea;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Dallas  (1950);  member,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Board  of  Realtors  and  Jacksonville  C.  of  C.; 
active  in  several  civic  organizations;  professional 
territory  covers  the  City  of  Jacksonville. 

WILLIAM  G.  HAYNIE  [1793] 

43  East  Central  Avenue 
Orlando,  Florida 

Born:  Hickory,  Mississippi,  July  3,  1909:  partner  in 
firm  of  Brass  &  Haynie,  Realtors  since  1948;  special¬ 
izes  in  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties  and  real  estate  brokerage:  experience 
also  includes  appraising,  mortgage  lending,  and  sub¬ 
division  development;  past  president  of  Orlando 
Board  of  Realtors;  member  of  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  other  civic  organizations:  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Miami  (1948);  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  central  Florida. 

CARL  R.  JOHNSON  [1794] 

73  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  28,  1913:  property 
manager.  Downs,  Mohl  &  Co.;  formerly,  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cain  and  Culhane,  Inc.  and  for  10  years 
with  The  Real  Estate  Corp.  (Chicago  firms)  in  the 
capacity  of  property  manager;  has  specialized  in 
planning  and  executing  remodelling  projects  and 
management  of  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings,  and  shopping  centers;  experience  also  includes 
appraising  and  brokerage:  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Northwestern  University:  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  in  Chicago  (1953);  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  City  of  Chicago. 

KAY  Q.  MORROW,  JR.  [1795] 

3145  West  63RD  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Hatfield,  Arkansas,  May  15,  1920;  property 
manager  associated  with  F.  H.  Halvorsen  Company: 
12  years  of  experience  in  property  management; 
specializes  in  management  of  single-family  homes, 
apartment  and  store  buildings;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  San  Antonio  (1956):  mem- 
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ber  of  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  includes  southwest  side  of  City  of  Chicago  and 
adjoining  suburbs. 

GLEN  G.  WALLACE  [1796] 

408  Flynn  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Born:  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  18,  1905:  entered 
Wallace  and  Company,  Inc.  in  1933  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  became  president  of  the  firm  in  1953:  24 
years  of  experience  in  property  management  spe¬ 
cializing  in  single-family  homes,  apartment  and 
store  buildings;  experience  also  includes  real  estate 
brokerage  and  appraising;  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Kansas  City  (1957):  president  of 
Des  Moines  Real  Estate  Board  (1941);  in  1949  re¬ 
ceived  the  Board  award  presented  to  member  ren¬ 
dering  most  sers’ice  to  community;  member  of  Des 
Moines  chapter  of  SRA;  former  president  of  Des 
Moines  Taxpayers  Association;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  City  of  Des  Moines  and  Polk  County, 
Iowa. 

ROBERT  M.  MOORE  [1797] 

4740  Mt.  Vernon  Road 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Born:  Wichita,  Kansas,  April  11,  1899;  owner  of 
Robert  M.  Moore  8:  Sons,  Realtors;  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  real  estate  brokerage,  appraising  and  man¬ 
agement  of  single-family  homes,  apartment  and 
store  buildings  for  30  years;  holds  a  Ph.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago;  member  of  Board 
of  Directors  of  Wichita  Real  Estate  Board  which 
voted  him  Wichita’s  outstanding  Realtor  in  1954; 
member,  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  SRA; 
active  in  several  fraternal  and  civic  clubs;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  includes  City  of  Wichita  and  central 
Kansas. 

WILLIAM  B.  GUY,  JR.  [1798] 

1 1  E.  Chase  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born:  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  December  23,  1920; 
vice  president  of  W.  Burton  Guy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  10 
years  of  experience  in  appraising,  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing,  brokerage,  building  and  management  of  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings;  member  of  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Baltimore;  president.  Apartment  Owners 
Association  local  chapter;  member.  Home  Builders 
Association  and  Junior  Association  of  Commerce; 
holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia; 


attended  IREM  management  course  in  Washington, 
D.C.  (1956);  professional  territory  covers  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

H.  FLEET  HARPER  [1799] 

7000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Born:  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  28,  1909;  vice 
president  and  property  manager  associated  with 
Samuel  E.  Bogley,  Inc.;  specializes  in  management 
of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  properties 
and  rental  appraisals;  holds  LL.B.  degree  from 
George  Washington  University;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (1956); 
member  of  Montgomery  County  Real  Estate  Board 
and  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
professional  territory  covers  Bethesda  and  Chevy 
Chase  in  Maryland  and  parts  of  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

DAVID  J.  GOTHOLD  [i8oo] 

234  State  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Born:  Kanaus,  Lithuania,  August  29,  1893;  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  BMI  Corporation;  has 
been  in  the  real  estate  field  for  25  years  and  for  the 
past  6  years  has  specialized  in  management  of  apart¬ 
ments,  stores  and  commercial  properties;  holds  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City 
(1957);  member  of  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board,  De¬ 
troit  Board  of  Commerce;  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Engineering  Society  of  Detroit,  and 
BOMA;  professional  territory  includes  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  surrounding  territory. 

LLOYD  A.  FISHER  [1801] 

503  Guardian  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Born:  Lidgerwood,  North  Dakota,  October  15,  1903; 
manager,  mortgage  loan  department  and  property 
manager  with  H.  &  Val  J,  Rothschild,  Inc.;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City  (1957): 
26  years  of  experience  in  real  estate  includes  apprais¬ 
ing,  mortgage  lending,  brokerage  and  management 
of  all  types  of  properties;  president  of  St.  Paul 
Board  of  Realtors;  member  of  SRA,  MBA  and  St. 
Paul  Builders  Exchange;  former  director  of  St.  Paul 
Home  Builders  Association;  has  conducted  school 
for  building  superintendents,  managers  and  care¬ 
takers  for  the  Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Ck).  and  taught 
extension  courses  on  mortgage  financing  and  man- 
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agement  of  apartment  buildings:  professional  terri¬ 
tory  includes  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Kansas. 

R.  DOUG  WILBOR  [1802] 

212  West  Fourth  Street 
Joplin,  Missouri 

Born:  Paris,  Texas,  February  6,  1905:  salesman  and 
property  manager  associated  with  Brady  Stevens 
Company:  formerly,  for  20  years,  held  an  executive 
position  with  RFC  and  its  subsidiaries  handling  ap¬ 
praisals,  approving,  disbursing  and  servicing  loans 
on  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  properties 
as  well  as  management  and  liquidation  of  collateral: 
attended  IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City 
(*957)1  also  serves  on  appraisal  and  home  show  com¬ 
mittees  of  Joplin  Real  Estate  Board:  professional 
territory  includes  Jasper  and  Newton  Counties  in 
Missouri. 

JOSEPH  F.  RULE  [1803] 

840  West  39TH  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  21,  1898: 
owner  of  Rushel  Realty  Company:  holds  B.L.  de¬ 
gree  from  Kansas  City  Law  School:  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  San  Antonio  (1956):  30  years 
of  experience  in  real  estate  includes  management, 
appraising,  mortgage  lending,  brokerage  and  prop¬ 
erty  management:  member  of  Kansas  City  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board,  AIRE.A,  SR.\,  American  Right  of  Way 
Assoc.:  secretary.  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers:  professional  territory  includes 
Greater  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  the  Counties  of 
Johnson,  Wyandotte  and  Leavenworth  in  Kansas. 

SAMUEL  SWERDEL  [1775] 

284  Amboy  Avenue 

WOODBRIDGE,  NeW  JERSEY 

Born:  Riga,  Latvia,  August  3,  1913:  owner  of 
Swerdel  &  Co.,  specializing  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial  and  apartment  properties:  23 
years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
appraising  and  mortgage  lending  as  well  as  man¬ 
agement;  holds  a  certificate  in  real  estate  from 
Rutgers  University  College  and  attended  courses  in 
appraising  at  Columbia  University:  an  approved 
V.  A.  Fee  Appraiser;  member,  SRA;  Realtor  mem¬ 
ber,  Middlesex  County  Board  of  Realtors;  president 
and  trustee,  Middlesex  County  Multiple  Listing 
System;  professional  territory  covers  Middlesex 
County  and  parts  of  Union  and  Monmouth 
Counties. 


THOMAS  R.  LAWING  [1804] 

230  N. Independence  Boulevard 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Born:  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  September  i, 
1927;  partner,  McCorkle  Kirby  Lawing  Company: 
specializes  in  management  of  residential  properties, 
store  and  office  buildings;  holds  B.S.  degree  from 
North  Carolina  State  College;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Chattanooga  (1955);  member  of 
Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors;  chairman  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Property  Management  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  State  of  North  Carolina,  prin¬ 
cipally  Mecklenburg  County. 

H.  FRANK  FAUCETTE,  JR  [1805] 

132  W.  Martin  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Born:  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  October  20,  1920; 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Henry 
Faucette  Realty  Company;  has  been  engaged  in 
management  of  all  types  of  property,  real  estate 
brokerage  and  appraising  for  the  past  1 1  years;  holds 

B. S.  degree  from  Wake  Forest  College;  president  of 
Raleigh  Board  of  Realtors:  member  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Raleigh  Merchants  Bureau;  past 
commanding  officer  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  Surface  Divi¬ 
sion  6-28;  professional  territory  covers  Raleigh  and 
Wake  Counties,  North  Carolina. 

FRANK  J.  HOFFMANN  [1774] 

1801  Main  Street 
Houston  2,  Texas 

Born:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  April  13,  1901;  heads 
the  property  management  department  of  Houston 
Bank  and  Trust  Company;  for  20  years  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  John  Griffith,  Inc.  of  Lake  Forest,  III., 
specializing  in  management  of  residential,  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  properties  in  the  Chicago  Area; 
25  years  in  the  real  estate  field  includes  appraising, 
brokerage,  mortgage  lending  and  building  experi¬ 
ence;  attended  IREM  management  course  in  Kansas 
City  (1957):  associate  member,  Houston  Board  of 
Realtors;  member,  Texas  Real  Estate  Association; 
long-time  member  and  past  vice  president.  Realty 
Club  of  Chicago:  professional  territory  covers 
Houston  and  vicinity. 

C.  FRANCIS  SOLOMON,  JR.  [1806] 

469  East  Third  South  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Born:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  31,  1902;  owner 
and  manager  of  C.  Francis  Solomon  8:  Company; 
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vice  pres,  and  dir.  of  Pioneer  Savings  and  Loan 
Assoc.;  has  been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate 
brokerage  and  appraisal  business  since  1927;  experi¬ 
ence  also  includes  property  management,  mortgage 
lending  and  building;  he  has  served  as  vice  pres,  of 
NAREB  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Bd.  of  Dir., 
Realtors’  Washington  Comm,  and  Build  America 
Better  Comm.;  was  pres,  of  States  Council  of 
NAREB  for  2  years  and  has  served  as  pres,  of  the 
local  chapter  of  AIREA  and  SRA;  chairman  of  Leg¬ 
islative  Comm,  of  Utah  Realty  Assoc,  of  which  he 
was  pres,  in  1948;  for  the  past  5  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Univ.  of  Utah;  professional 
territory  covers  State  of  Utah. 

RICHARD  H.  BAGBY  [1807] 

1009  East  Main  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Born:  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  16,  1914:  manager 
of  the  Rent  Department  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
Pollard  &  Bagby,  Inc.;  his  15  years  of  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field  includes  brokerage  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  types  of  property;  attended  IREM  man¬ 


agement  course  in  Chicago  (1954):  past  chairman  of 
Real  Estate  Management  Committee,  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Richmond:  professional  territory  coven 
City  of  Richmond  and  Tidewater  Counties  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

GEORGE  S.  NEWTON  [1808] 

1531  Tower  Avenue 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

Born:  Duluth,  Minnesota,  November  18,  1898;  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  Newton-Yehle  Agency,  Inc.; 
has  operated  a  general  real  estate  business  for  25 
years  handling  sales,  mortgage  lending,  appraising 
and  management  of  all  types  of  property;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City  (1957): 
member  of  Superior  Real  Estate  Board;  former 
chairman  of  committee  that  revised  City  of  Superior 
Building  Code;  member  of  NIREB;  former  director 
and  treasurer  of  Superior  Assoc,  of  Commerce  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Comm.;  active  in 
fraternal  organizations;  professional  territory  in¬ 
cludes  City  of  Superior,  Douglas  County  and  parts 
of  adjoining  counties  in  Wisconsin. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1957 


PRESIDENT 

J.  Wallace  Paletou 

310  Carondelet . New  Orleans,  La. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Raymond  Bosley 

27  Wellesley  St . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
Whitney  Staples 

1519  Congress  Bldg . Miami,  Fla. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Charles  Christel 

804  Pine  St . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  S.  Everett 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave . Chicago,  Ill. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
William  McAinsh,  jR- 

1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk 

6137  York  Blvd . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

Lloyd  M,  Peterson 

224  Aquila  Court . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waldemar  Spliid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Harold  E.  Waldron 

645  Hancock  St . Quincy,  Mass. 

Kew  Jersey,  New  York 
Boyd  E.  Wilson 

100  Fifth  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 
F.  Orin  Woodbury 

71 1  E.  South  Temple  St . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Louisiana,  Texas 
Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Bldg . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  South  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  yi,  7959 


Raymond  Bosley . 

Charles  Christel . 

William  S.  Everett.  . . 
Clarence  V.  Coleman 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Thomas  C.  Keller _ 

J.  R.  Light . 

Frank  Nolan . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

J.  Pollard  Sealey,  Jr.. 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury _ 

Ruth  Yelton . 


_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Shreveport,  La. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  yi,  ipyS 


Warner  G.  Baird.  . . , 
George  G.  Brush.  . . . 
Edmund  D.  Cook.  . . . 

Robert  J.  Dotson _ 

Arthur  Eckstein  .... 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford . . 
Robert  T.  Highfield 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 

Lloyd  E.  Peterson  . . , 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Harold  J.  Rieger _ 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff. 
Waldemar  Spliid.  . . . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Harold  E.  Waldron’. 


. . .  .Chicago,  Illinois 
. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. . .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

- Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. Quincy,  Mass. 


Term  Expiring  December  yz,  zpyy 

W.  E.  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples . Miami,  Fla. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS.  1957-Continued 


WitxiAM  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Albert  T.  Grimsteao . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Joseph  J.  Gomberc . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Kydo . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Charles  H.  Philups,  Jr . Richmond,  Virginia 

Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
F.  PocHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1957 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A,  Buono,  First  Vice  President 

75  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Second  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Third  Vice  President 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  Fourth  Vice  President 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Treasurer 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddincton,  Secretary 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Harold  L.  Niles,  President 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Myron  C.  Roberts,  Vice  President 

1440  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Clinton  P.  Hill,  Secretary-Treasurer 

45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Roy  C.  Hectwood,  President 

18923  W.  Seven  Mile  Road . Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  G.  Ball,  Vice  President 

13440  W.  Seven  Mile  Road . Detroit,  Mich. 

Clifford  E.  Aikin,  Secretary -Treasurer 

600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Felix  T.  Thoeren,  President 

8943  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverley  Hills,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  First  Vice  President 

6137  York  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  Second  Vice  President 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Harrison,  Secretary -Treasurer 

865s  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Joseph  J.  Gumberc,  President 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Paul  H.  Rittle,  First  Vice  President 

812  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler,  Second  Vice  President 

803  Farmers  Bank . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenneth  D.  Jones,  Secretary 

820  Ann  Street . Homestead,  Pa. 

Ray  R.  Barone,  Treasurer 

4143  Brownsville  Road . PitUburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Edward  J.  Walsh,  President 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Cassidy,  First  Vice  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Second  Vice  President 

808  North  C^apitol  Street . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  Secretary 

ion  Twentieth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Treasurer 

925  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  President 

312  First  National  Bank  Building. ..  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
York  McDonnell,  Vice  President 

S.  W.  Comer  Fifth  &  Main  Streets. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Leemon  W,  Nix,  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Vice  President 

820  South  Main  Street . 

Allen  Mayo,  Secretary-Treasurer 
237  Mayo  Building . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Sam  Michelson,  President 

719  Chestnut  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Horace  F.  Grimm,  Vice  President 

721  Olive  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
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NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr.,  President 

200  Farnam  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

George  J.  Heyde,  Vice  President 

224  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Richard  J.  Kohan,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1704  Douglas  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4547  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  White,  Vice  President 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301.  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  North  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

1201  Lamaster . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindslev,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

i2og  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Robert  S.  Seuncek,  President 

1615  Baltimore  Avenue,  Box  506 . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

Tenth  and  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

17  West  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
William  J.  Martin,  President 

11  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Norman  T.  Gorsuch,  Vice  President 

4810  Roland  Avenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  President 

Mile  High  Center  1740  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

W.  Lee  Baker,  Vice  President 

51 1  North  Tejon  Street . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Secretary -Treasurer 

624  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Lloyd  Baldridge,  President 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

R.  Edmund  Herzig,  Vice  President 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Wiluam  W.  Murray,  Treasurer 

300  First  Nat’l  Bldg . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Mildred  B.  Callahan,  President 

3484  Main  Highway . Miami,  Fla. 

Richard  L.  Larimore,  Vice  President 

132  Aragon  Avenue . Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Eugene  M.  Rankin,  Recording  Secretary 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  Corresponding  Secretary 

144  N.  E.  Second  Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 

VVhitney  Staples,  Treasurer 

1519  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
John  S.  Palmer,  President 

248  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

56  N.  Main,  Columbia  Mutual  Tower. Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  D.  Marks,  Secretary 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Franklyn  H.  Lyons,  President 

105  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Norbert  S.  Babin,  Vice  President 

423  Kearny  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
John  R.  Higgins,  President 

Rm.  1506,  10  South  LaSalle  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

Roy  H.  Krueger,  Vice  President 

gig  North  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  III. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Secretary 

723  West  One  Hundred  Eleventh  Street, .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  Treasurer 

Rm.  1520,  134  North  LaSalle  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Thomas  C.  Keller,  President 

2o8  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Vice  President 

124  North  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Secretary -Treasurer 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

112  West  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 
488  Cherry  Street . 


Macon,  Ga. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N,  Y. 

Maurice  R.  Spear,  Vice  President 

60  East  Forty  Second  Street . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  M.  Bensley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

149  Street  and  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


Frank.  W.  Nolan,  President 

Second  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  East  Forty-Second  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 


HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

Meritith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  President 

321  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave . Portland,  Ore. 

WiLUAM  P.  Allyn,  Vice  President 

1609  S.  W.  Westwood  Court  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary-Treasurer 

225  S.  W.  Broadway . Portland,  Ore. 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  President 

410  Virginia  Building . Richmond,  Va. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

134  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Philups,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1013  East  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
Charles  D.  Moore,  President 

1 18  East  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Vice  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Borden  Lilley,  President 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green,  Secretary-Treasurer 
19  Richmond  St.,  W . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  South  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 
Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169  . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1750  South  Redwood  Road . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Gilbert  W.  Root,  President 

P.  O.  Box  2041 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  C.  Hustace,  Vice  President 

1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Aaron  M.  Chaney,  Secretary-Treasurer 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 


NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Henry  H.  Wright,  President 

100  West  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Alonzo  Frank  Green,  Vice  President 

McKinney-Green,  Inc . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Norman  A.  Minchew,  Secretary-Treasurer 

206  North  First  Street . Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION, 


f 

r 


1957 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


57  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati.  Ohio 

57  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
57  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Vice  Chairman . Portland,  Ore. 

57  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 


COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
59  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  C/iatVman. . .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
59  Clarence  V.  Coleman, 


Vice  Chairman  . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Heath  Angelo,  Jr . Oakland,  Calif. 

57  Alfred  T.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

58  Leonard  H.  Scane . Evanston,  Ill. 

57  J.  Pollard  Sealy,  Jr . Shreveport,  Li. 

58  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 


57  WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  Chairman . Richmond,  Va. 

57  Kendall  Cady,  Past  President . Chicago,  III. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
59  Lloyd  D.  Hanford, 

Vice  Chairman  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  William  W.  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

59  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  Roland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 
59  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  Chairman.  .Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Past  President 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman  .'Sew  York,  N.  Y. 

57  Walter  G.  Ashmore . Macon,  Ga. 

58  Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Journal  Editorial  Committee 

57  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

57  John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 


57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 


58 

57 

59 
59 

58 
57 
57 

57 

58 


58 

57 

58 

59 

57 

58 

59 

57 

58 

59 
57 


59 

57 

58 

57 

58 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 


William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lister  C.  Greene . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Chester  B.  Heineck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Past  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

Richard  L.  Nelson,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
Ralph  Stevener,  Vice  Chairman. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  E.  Hickman . Wilmington,  Del. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leslie  M.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman. San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
Maxine  R.  Hammond, 

Vice  Chairman . Dayton,  Ohio 

Franklin  H.  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Hodlmair . Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Taylor . Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Milton  M.  Worsek . Chicago,  Ill. 


STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

William  Gerhardt,  Vice  Chairman. . .Chicago,  111. 

Sterling  H.  Albert . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill, 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

Thos.  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Alfred  A.  Plamann . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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COMMITTEES.  1957 


ACCR£DITING  COMMITTFB 

58 

57 

59 

Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman.  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57 

57 

J.  Russell  Doiron, 

59 

Past  President . 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

57 

58 

59 

Charles  J.  Kydd,  Vice  Chairman  .East  Orange,  N.  J. 

59 

59 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57 

57 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

58 

57 

W.  Roy  Campbell . 

. . .  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

57 

59 

£dmund  D.  Cook . 

58 

58 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

58 

57 

Kenneth  Draper . 

59 

58 

WiLUAM  S.  Fverett . . 

57 

57 

W.  D.  Galbreath . 

57 

58 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr _ 

59 

57 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

58 

57 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

58 

59 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . 

59 

59 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann . 

59 

58 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 

57 

57 

John  I.  Hill . 

59 

57 

Kent  Holen . 

....Minneapolis,  Minn. 

58 

57 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

58 

57 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 

57 

57 

George  Ditson  Jones . 

— .  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

57 

58 

Morton  S.  Kune . 

59 

58 

John  R.  Maenner . . 

57 

58 

W.  M.  Mann . 

58 

58 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 

59 

57 

WiLUAM  J.  Martin . 

57 

58 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . 

58 

59 

John  Ogden . 

59 

58 

George  J.  Pipe . 

58 

59 

William  J,  Porter,  Jr . 

57 

59 

Ralph  D.  Price . 

58 

57 

Jules  Saxe . 

. . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

59 

58 

Carlton  Schultz . . 

58 

58 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . 

57 

58 

W.  Griswold  Smith . 

58 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

. . New  York.  N.  Y. 

58 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

58 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr _ 

59 

59 

L.  M.  Studstill . 

.West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

58 

57 

R.  B.  Waggoman . 

..Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

57 

Harold  £.  Waldron . 

58 

57 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

59 

59 

57 

58 

59 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITT££ 

59 

Albert  T.  Grimstead, 

Chairman . 

.Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

57 

57 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

57 

58 

57 

Bertram  A.  Druker,  Vice  Chairman. Boston,  Mass. 

58 

59 

J.  £.  Hollenbeck, 

57 

Vice  Chairman . 

.West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

58 

58 

Harold  J.  Rieger . 

58 

58 

WiLUAM  £.  Althausf-r,  Jr. 

59 

58 

William  S.  Brenza . 

57 

Sam  £.  Brown . 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

Gordon  £.  Bush . 

j.  T.  Chiott . 

Berkley  W.  Duck, 

John  M.  Dwelle . 

Hal  G.  £aston . 

Arthur  £ckstein . 

Robert  V.  £rickson _ 

George  C.  £walo . 

Harry  J.  Path . 

William  Gerhardt.  . . . 

Howard  S.  Godwin _ 

£llis  Goodman . 

T.  G.  Grant . 

Albert  S.  Friedman  .... 

Horace  F.  Grimm . 

Calvin  J.  Harris,  Jr... 
Robert  £.  Harrison  . . . 
Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr.. 

John  I.  Hill . 

Victor  H.  £.  Hokanson 

Kent  Holen . 

£.  Fred  Kemner . 

Borden  Lilley . 

George  F.  Lochte . 

J.  D.  Marks . . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk _ 

Robert  Padgett . 

Louis  L.  Pienta . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

John  D.  Snyder . 

R.  £.  Sprague . 

Henry  N.  Stamm . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Feux  T.  Thoeren . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Irving  F.  Truitt . 

Harry  D.  Woodward  . . . 


- Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Asheville,  N.  C 

. . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. New  York  N.  Y. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Clayton,  Mo. 

. Camden,  N.  J. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. New  York,  N,  Y. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Wilmington,  Del. 

....  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

- Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Bridgeport,  Conn. 

. . Paterson,  N.  J. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

_ Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Norfolk.  Va. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITT££ 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff, 

Vice  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Fckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fmanuel  £.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C 


Advisory  Boards  and  Committees 


J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  L.  Melnvr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . Flint,  Mich. 

Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  Walters . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  111. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

William  Walters,  Chairman . . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  Chairman .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Harold  L.  Niles,  Vice  Chairman.  .Brookline,  Mass. 

Lloyd  Baldridge . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Wiluam  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mildred  B.  Callahan  .  Coconut  Grove,  Miami,  Fla. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Roy  C.  Hestwood . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

Sam  Michelson . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  D.  Moore . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Leeman  W.  Nix . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

John  S.  Palmer . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Charles  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gilbert  W.  Root . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Robert  S.  Selinger . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjiav . Union  City,  N.  J, 

Winfree  H.  Slater . Richmond,  Va. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edward  J.  Walsh . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Whitney . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  H.  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 

57  William  S.  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman ...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


57  John  R.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Abram  L.  Alcorn . Chicago,  HI. 

57  Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  III. 

57  John  L.  Cella . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Martin  A.  Culhane . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Roy  D.  Haverstick . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  John  T.  Hilborn . Chicago,  III. 

57  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill, 

57  Jerome  A.  Martin . Chicago,  111. 

57  John  S.  Pemberton . Chicago,  Ill. 

57  Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago,  III. 

57  Charles  S.  Robinson . Chicago,  III. 

57  Robert  N.  Swan . Chicago,  Ill. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Salute  To  NAREB 

57  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  Kendall  Cady,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

57  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Chairman . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

59  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

57  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

57  Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

57  William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

57  W.  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
57  Charles  Christel, 

Vice  President,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Robert  J.  Dotson 

Chapter  President,  Vice  Chairman. Savannah,  Ga. 
57  Lloyd  Baldridge, 

Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

57  Wiluam  W.  Barendrick, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

57  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

57  William  S.  Brenza,  Vice  President. ..  .Miami,  Fla. 
57  Gordon  E.  Bush, 

Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

57  Mildred  Callahan,  Chapter  President  .Miami,  Fla. 
57  Clarence  V.  Coleman, 

Chapter  President . Denver,  Colo. 

57  Arthur  Eckstein, 

Chapter  President . New  York,  N,  Y. 

57  William  S.  Everett,  Vice  President.  .Chicago,  Ill. 
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57 

Emanuel  £.  Falk, 

57 

Gilbert  W.  Root, 

Vice  President . 

_ Newport  News,  Va. 

Chapter  President. . . . 

57 

H.  Walter  Graves, 

57 

Robert  S.  Seuncer, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . 

57 

Joseph  J.  Gumberc, 

57 

Chas.  T.  Shakarjian, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . 

57 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton, 

57 

WiNFREE  H.  Slater, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President. . . . 

57 

Erwin  A.  Henschel, 

57 

Waldemar  Spliid,  Vice  President, .  .Fortlznd,  Ore,J 

Chapter  President . 

57 

R.  Gordon  Tarr, 

57 

Roy  C.  Hestwood, 

Chapter  President. . . 

Chapter  President . 

57 

Felix  T.  Thoeren, 

57 

John  R.  Higgins,  Chapter  President .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Chapter  President.. . 

57 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr., 

57 

Harold  E.  Waldron, 

Chapter  President . 

Vice  President . 

57 

Thomas  C.  Keller, 

57 

Edward  J.  Walsh, 

Chapter  President . 

Chapter  President... 

57 

Franklin  H.  Lyons, 

57 

Edwin  Whitney, 

Chapter  President . 

. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chapter  President. . . . 

. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah' 

57 

WiLUAM  J.  Martin, 

57 

Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President .  .New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Chapter  President . 

57 

F.  Orin  Woodbury, 

57 

William  McAinsh,  Jr., 

Vice  President . 

. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah' 

Vice  President . 

57 

Henry  H.  Wright, 

57 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk, 

Chapter  President. . . . 

Vice  President . 

57 

Ruth  C.  Yelton, 

57 

Sam  Michelson,  Chapter  President .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vice  President . 

57 

Charles  D.  Moore, 

Chapter  President . 

_ Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

57 

Leeman  W.  Nix,  Chapter  President. .  .Tuisa,  Okla. 

NOMINATING 

COMMITTEE 

57 

Frank  W.  Nolan, 

Chapter  President . 

57 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  IlL 

57 

John  S.  Palmer, 

57 

William  Walters,  Sr., 

Chapter  President . 

Vice  Chairman . 

57 

Charles  E.  Peterson, 

57 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

Chapter  President . 

57 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  . . . 

57 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  Vice  President. Omaha,  Nebr. 

57 

Durand  Taylor . 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman . 1943 

William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1956 

*  Howard  £.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . 1 934-35 

Edward  C.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . 1938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 194s 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzuck,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1 945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 

WiLUAM  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 1955 


•  Deceased 


